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THE DEAN OF LISMORE’S OSSIANIC POETRY. 
By the Rev. A. C. Surmmrtanp, B.D. 
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Tae Dean of Lismore did not confine his labours to collecting such poetry 
as was distinctively Ossianic, but has preserved for us many poems of a 
different order and age. These last are interesting in their way, and 
apart from poetic merit are valuable as giving us some insight to the 
manner of life which prevailed among our ancestors during the turbulent, 
fierce, and active ages, which men call the dark ages, though it must not 


be forgotten that some of our greatest institutions are to be traced hack to 
them as to their fountain-head. We shall not linger among the beauties 
of these just now, but take our flight to the centuries beyond, on pinions 
provided for us by the industry of the worthy old Dean. We shall thus 
come to, and pause to contemplate, a time when Christianity was fast 
obtaining at least outward mastery, but over which there still hovered the 
names and the deeds of famous men, or anyhow of a famous race, which 
never heard of the Babe of Bethlehem—names which even now are not 
forgotten by a people which, although they shared in part the dangers and 
honours of Bruce and Wallace, have allowed them to pass from the popular 
memory. It is surprising that Finn should still be a living power in our 
songs and stories, when later heroes have been absolutely covered with 
oblivion so far as tradition is concerned. 

We must say something at the outset of the Roman Catholic Church 
dignitary to whose zeal and poetic taste we are indebted for these lyric 
legacies of a far-off age, and of men who have left us words we still speak, 
and whose blood flows in our veins, making us to a certain extent what 
we are in our weakness and in our strength. The Dean was a Macgregor, 
and so was a Celt of the Celts, of the purest and the proudest blood. He 
was besides of a good family. He was born, like many of his ancestors 
before him, in the magnificent vale of Glenlyon, under the shadows of 
Carnliath and Ben Lawers, This impressive glen is rich in associations 
of the olden times, It was once the seat of the Feine themselves, so the 
story goes, for there were Fenians in Scotland at a time when the name 
did not suggest conspiracy but royalty, Mr Stewart in his most interest- 
ing little work recently published, entitled the Gaelic Kingdom, tells us 
that there is a saying still to be heard on the banks of the Lyon, “Tha 
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da chaisteal deug aig na Feine an gleann dubh nan garbh chlach.” The 
Feine have twelve castles in the dark winding glen of the rugged rocks, 
The Romans too measured swords there with these same Fenians, but did 
not add a ray to their glory, if tradition speaks the truth. More import 
ant to us is the fact that St Eonan fought there with other weapons than 
the sword and spear, and was not defeated, but won his spiritual battles 
triumphantly. In this secluded vale the spirit of the past still haunted 
every rock, hill, brooklet, and old moss-grown cairn when Macgregor wag 
born, educated, and served in high places in the Church, just at the dawn 
of the time when John Knox was to lay the axe to the root of things ag 
they were to clear the ground for the new order of things. The-rumble 
of the coming earthquake was heard by the Dean ; death spared him the 
pain of its actual convulsions. He would now have been absolutely for- 
gotten, but for the poems which he had collected at his leisure hours, and 
committed to writing. The MSS. after having passed through many 
hands are now safe in the Advocates’ Library. At the close of last cen- 
tury they came under the eye of Ewen Maclauchlan, a genuine poet and 
finished scholar, who transcribed the most of their contents into modern 
Gaelic, or rather into the modern way of spelling Gaelic, for Macgregor’s 
Gaelic differs from the modern more in the look of it than in its real bod 
and substance. Ewen Maclauchlan did not publish the fruit of his 
labours, want of money most likely thwarting his desire, The honour of 
publishing the Dean’s work was reserved for his namesake, Dr Maclauchlan, 
whose labours in the field of Celtic literature are in the highest degree 
worthy of all praise, With much industry, rendered easier no doubt by 
his predecessor’s labours, and much skill and learning, he prepared a large 
number of the poems for the press, and had them published in 1862, 
The value of the publication is much increased by the fact that the 
original Gaelic is given, side by side with the same Gaelic dressed in 
modern costume, and with an English rendering, literal, but at the same time 
rhythmical, so that some flavour of the original is preserved in a way very 
pleasing to the student. Thus the road to the study of these poems is 
now made very easy and smooth to the student, so much so that any in- 
telligent Highlander can easily walk upon it, and by perseverance come 
to the goal. It is to be regretted—but we can’t have everything—that 
the learned Doctor did not give us a greater number of strictly philo- 
logical notes, elucidating obsolete words, old grammatical forms, and 
words which, though not obsolete in form, yet had a meaning different 
from that of the same words now. The present object is, however, not so 
much to discuss the poems from a critical point of view as to use them as 
an instrument by which we may know something of the men, their tastes, 
their habits, their hopes and fears—who composed them, and at the first 
delighted in them ? 

The question arises then who were the men, when and where did 
they live, that are celebrated in these poems? Were they Irish, or 
Scotch, or British? The question is not so easily answered. According 
to the poems themselves, they are sometimes spoken of as Irish, some- 
times they are represented as Scotch, or rather as dwelling in what is 
now, but was not then called, Scotland. Thus we may conclude that the 
race of Ossian was not limited to either side of the channel—that the 
songs which have transmitted their qualities sprang up, some in Ireland, 
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some in Scotland, and are the common heritage of the native inhabitants 
of both countries, though much literary blood has been shed in asserting 
an exclusive title to it—Irish or Scotch. As we know, the name or 
designation given by Ossian to the heroes of his song is that of Feine, in 
modern phrase, Fingalians, after the name of their most famous warrior 
Fionn. It is generally agreed that Fionn is derived from a Gaelic word 
signifying fair, or white, though apparently the word is never now ap- 
plied to the human person. Whether this designation is meant to dis- 
tinguish the Feine from darker and alien races, or whether the character- 
istics of the great leader was applied to his followers without regard to 
the tints of their cheeks or locks, I am unable to say. 

We may be confident, however, that when we hear of the Feine, we 
are hearing of real men who once trod this earth, and not with mere 
myths created by the play of fancy. True, much that is fanciful has 
gathered round the name, for we find much spoken about them that is 
impossible, for that is the way and prerogative of poetry. In the 
superhuman qualities which are freely ascribed to the Feine, we see an 
exaggerated poetic account of qualities which raised the Feine to supre- 
macy over their ruder neighbours, whom they surpassed in military skill, 
refinement of manners, and intellectual accomplishments generally. 
Ancient poetry adorns the fact with supernatural colours, but they don’t 
lay these colours upon a baseless nothing, any more than the sun creates 
the landscape which it clothes with glory. We need not hesitate to 
affirm, then, that at some far oft time a certain race of men appeared 
among the Celts, who distinguished themselves above their fellows in all 
those things which secure fame and power. There is no reason for re- 
garding them as different in blood from the inhabitants of the land they 
inhabited, and in which they held the first place. In historical times the 
other clans were obliged to bow to the supremacy of the Lord of the Isles, 
who was powerful enough to aspire to the crown of Scotland. In some 
way, then, the Feine, whoever they were, succeeded in securing the place 
of honour in their country, and by their splendid achievements and 
brilliant accomplishments impressed themselves on the popular imagina- 
tion, just as the heroes of Greece, Scandinavia, France, with their 
immediate followers, did in their respective countries. No doubt this 
arose from the fact that singers as well as warriors appeared among them, 
that they could compose beautiful poetry which touched the heart and 
could not be dislodged from the memory, as well as march to victory in 
the field. The warrior is soon forgotten, if he has no bard to sing his re- 
nown. But for the lament of David over Jonathan, we should not. have 
heard the shrieks of Gilboa. So we should not have heard, nor should we 
care to hear, of Fionn, but for his Ossian—just as we should know nothing 
of Achilles, but for Homer. 

Whether all that is said of Ossian be true—whether the songs that 
are ascribed to him be his—is another matter. Of one thing we may be 
certain, that the Feine were distinguished for the gift of poetry, and we 
may be equally sure that some great poet did appear among them, in 
whom this gift gathered up into itself all the poetic excellence which 
floated around it, and added to it some peculiar grace and beauty of its 
own. Such a man would become the representative of all poetry in his 
own peculiar line ; he would become the sun around which the other poets 
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would revolve, and from whom they would receive their light and heat, 
Indeed, with respect to the poems before us, we can readily see that they 
were not the work of one mind, nor the product of one generation. The 

t who had “ seen the household of art” in the third century could not 

ve discoursed with St Patrick in the fourth century. 

The relation of these poems to the Ossian of Macpherson is an extremely 
interesting study. There is this resemblance between them, that there 
are incidents and stories common to both. But here the similarity ends, 
In Macpherson, the incident is but an episode, but a part in a long poem ; 
in the Dean of Lismore, the same incident is self-contained, stands as a 
whole in itself, complete and rounded, springing from nothing that went 
before, and leading to no further development. The Ossian of Macpher- 
son expands, amplifies, even to vagueness, now and then, and anticipates 
Irving in loving to look at an idea through a magnifying fog, in which 
the lines and angles of definiteness vanish, The Ossian of the Dean is 
precise and definite as a banker’s book, without haze and long drawn-out 
reveries. Simplicity, directness, like that of an arrow, are stamped upon 
the one ; elaboration and generalities upon the other. We find a curious 
confirmation of this criticism in the fact that no one not a student of 
books has been met with in the Highlands who could repeat a dozen lines 
of Macpherson’s Ossian, while scores have been able, and are able, to re- 
peat much of the Dean’s Ossian, which travelled even as far as Caithness, 
and was living there in the memories of illiterate old women within the 
last twenty-five years—is perhaps living there still. This seems to prove 
that the Dean’s Ossian was more fitted for the memories of simple people 
than the other, It does not prove that Macpherson composed his Ossian, 
but it seems to indicate that his Ossian appealed more to men who had a 
literary culture—who had books, and so were not so dependent upon 
their memories. A careful criticism of the relation between Macpherson’s 
Ossian, and the Ossianic ballads, apart from any preconceived theory, 
may be expected in competent hands to produce valuable results in a 
direction or two. 

But we must not be tempted to dwell too long with such fascinating 
questions, and so we proceed to look at the contents of these poems. Now, 
these as we should expect deal entirely with men, not with things; with 
living passions, not with abstractions, as modern poets sometimes do, 
The most interesting character which they contain is for us that of the 
poet himself. Ossian, as pourtrayed in these melodies, dues not belong to 
those poets who, like Homer and Shakespere, never obtrude their own 
pensonalities on their hearers or readers. He, on the contrary, makes us 
acquainted with his inner life, and to some extent with his outer. Now 
it is to be observed that all his references to himself are steeped in sorrow, 
At an early period grief entered as iron into the heart of the Celt, and for 
all the sunniness and brightness of his nature he has had ever since on this 
side the channel and on that to water his couch with his tears. In Ossian’s 
time this wail of despair seems to have been caused by the rising and 
aggressive power of Christianity ; welcome, no doubt, to the poor and 
down-trodden when they understood it, but hateful to the lordly Feine, on 
whose delights it flung the shadow of the cross, and on whose power and 
oppression it poured contempt. At the same time, it is curious that the 
lament of the bard is not over fallen gods, but over very earthly privi- 
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leges which had been lost in virtue of the changes which were shaking 
the old foundations. Ossian never refers to the old religious beliefs of 

the Feine ; so far as these songs are concerned his ancestors may have 

been as innocent of religion as any modern materialist. There is no God, 

or gods, or demons, in these lines. It can scarcely be said that the Celts 

had no religion before Christianity came, nor can we agree with those 

who describe their religion as mere degrading Fetichism which imprisons 

a god in some trifling object, as a stune or stick. The absence, however, 

of any allusion to a religious culture in the Dean’s Ossian is not easily ex- 

plained, more especially as situations occur, such, for example, as the 

bard’s discussion with St Patrick, in which a statement of the old view 

would come in naturally. Some few mythological and magical allusions 

there are, but they afford in themselves too scanty material from which to 

construct anything like a religious system. Dr Maclauchlan, however, 

seems to think that the boar may have been worshipped of old by the 

Celts, and refers to an opinion founded on the derivation of Cuchullin 

that the dog received a like honour. But no such views can be fairly 
gathered from the poems before us, though other sources of knowledge may 

prove them correct. It might be an interesting speculation, whether the 

adoption of certain animals as badges of families may not have originated 

in animal worship, and whether each clan may not have paid special 
homage to some special animal as their god. Something like this seems 
to have prevailed among eastern tribes. But this is not the time for such 
discussions. Suffice it to say that Ossian’s heart was wounded because 
the revolution in modern parlance had swept away the old system of 
thought and life in which he was reared. His swan song was the knell of 
the old Paganism. He was the setting sun of the old era, and he refused 
to look with hope, like many since who are afraid of change which is a 
condition of growth as well as of destruction, on the coming morning. 

The loss he deplores was of the earth, yet not without elements of noble- 
ness and worth, amid which life was lusty and joyful, brave and polished, 
yet not incapable of tenderness and grace. But let no one envy it; only 
the select few are noticed. Misery must have been the lot of the many, 

unspanned by any rainbow of hope, with no sanctuary built by the Man of 
Sorrows for them to find rest in. At the same time we verily believe that 
the condition of the meanest serf in the train of Fionn was not so wretched, 
so dark, as that of many who live or rather drag out a gloomy, vicious 
existence in the slums of our great cities. 

Another cause of the bard’s grief was the encroachment of other tribes, 
if not of strange and alien races, on the prerogatives of his own kin. The 
old Greek said that the gods were jealous of too much prosperity, and the 
Feine found that their superiority, power, accomplishments, awoke a spirit 
of resistance which led to their overthrow, no doubt because these were 
used, not for the general good, but for the gratification of lust, ambition, 
and greed. Ossian refers to the presence in the land of the worshippers 
of Odin and Thor—the far-famed Lochlins of Gaelic song and tale, We 
have glowing descriptions of the wars of the Feine with these fierce and 
gallant invaders. Ominous enough the invaders had native tribes as their 
allies, Brave as they were they had to divide before they could conquer, 
and brave as the Celt was he was conquered, because he allowed himself 
to be divided, Of course Fionn wins, and binds in chains the King of 
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the Lochlins, and releases him on parole with characteristic chivalry, when 
some of his baser followers insisted on his immediate execution. But 
then we can see clearly that the victory, like that of Pyrrhus, was so dear} 

bought that it presaged ultimate ruin. Fionn felt this, and foretold eyil 
days for his son Ossian, and for his people, and the sor lived to see a 
battle in which the pride of the Feine was trampled in bloody dust, and 
in which his own son Oscar fell pierced by the sword not of an alien, but 
of a Celt like himself. The blackness of despair gathers thick over the 
soul of the poet, and he bitterly exclaims, “ Ever since Gaura battle, my 
speech has lost its power, no night or day has e’er passed without a sigh 
for each hour.” 

Ossian was no mere professional poet, he was a warrior, and no mere 
singer of dangers and exploits in which he did not share. Nor did the 
“ divine fire” of the poet disturb the balance of his judgment, for he was 
councillor to his father and his people—an indirect indication of the 
place which was formerly assigned to the poet. The high position of the 
bard is further indicated in the fact that he is introdueed in some of these 
poems as holding discourse and high argument with St Patrick. The saint, 
for example, asks the blind old man to tell him of the olden times, and re- 
minds him of the superior advantayes of the present. The bard sometimes 
is represented as allowing that, in a general way, as confessing his sins, and 
pleading for the prayers of the saint. When, however, he launches forth 
on a tale of his Feine, it can at once be felt that his heart is with them, 
and not with the saint, or the God whom he served, that like the Viking 
of old he would rather not go to heaven if his ancestors were not there, 
but would be where they were. On one occasion the Saint said to him, 
“ Though little room you would take, not one of your race shall get, un- 
known to Heaven’s King, beneath his roof.” “ How different,” retorted 
the bard, “ MacCumhail, the Feine’s noble king, all men uninvited might 
enter his great house. . . . Better the fierce conflict of Fionn and 
his Feine than thy Holy Master and thyself together!” All this is, no 
doubt, monkish accretions, and is in a different vein from the body of 
the song to which it is added by way of prelude and conclusion. 

Ossian has a curious reference to himself in the following line :— 


A poor old man now dragging stones. 
This come in as the climax of all his woes. What stones are these? We 


wish Dr Maclauchlan had given us a note upon this allusion. Do they 


indicate a compulsory penance which the old and feeble bard had to 
make? Or, what is more probable, do they indicate compulsory labours 
in the building of churches or monasteries. Did the representatives of 
Christianity in their growing strength force those who were reluctant to 
accept its doctrine to work m its behalf in this degrading fashion. If so 
early did men in the name of Christ begin to crush the heart which they 
should comfort, and force the intellect they should instruct! But pos- 
sibly own interpretation is wrong. 

Let us now, with the bard as our guide, endeavour to discover what 
kind of men they were in whose praises he touched his harp so sweetly, 
The chief hero of his song is of course Fionn, the son of Cumhail. We 
all know how deeply this name has engraved itself on the Celtic mind, 
It was to the Celt what Achilles was to the Greek, Sigurd to the Norse, 
or Charlemagne to the Frank. We havea full drawn and richly coloured 
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portrait of him, presented to us in these poems for our study and delight. 
It may not be so old as the third century, or even a few centuries on this 
side of it; but it undoubtedly brings us back a very long way indeed. 
We are permitted then to look at the ideal of the hero which commended 
itself to the imagination of our remote ancestors. ‘The name and deeds of 
Fionn are of course interwoven in all the poems, and by induction of the 
references to him we could gather a fair idea of what manner of man the 
poet held him to be, But we are for the purpose in hand, saved the 
labour which that would involve, for the poet has given Fionn an ode all 
to himself. Every one who reads it carefully will sympathise with the 
warm feelings of admiration which the charming beauty of its style, as 
well as the elevation and vigour of its thoughts, have kindled in the mind 
of the learned editor of the Dean of Lismore. A tribute is due also to 
the success with which the spirit of the original is kept alive in the 
editor’s translation, though of course the alliteration, the musical repeti 
tion of the same vowel sound, the harmony, in short all the fascinating 
subtleties of its style must be sought and enjoyed in the original alone. 
These qualities would seem to argue an extreme antiquity, which also 
finds confirmation in the curious circumstance that the poem ascribes to 
Fionn the honour of having cleared the bogs of Ireland of its reptiles. 
The sun never saw king who him excelled. ‘The monsters in lakes, the 
serpents by land, in sacred Erin the hero slew.” St Patrick, as we all 
know, now gets credit for this fact, but it would seem that the material 
monsters of the ‘ Sacred Isle” were done for before he left the Clyde, and 
that his spear pierced monsters of a different order, and one more difficult 
to do battle with. Does the legend in veiled speech indicate that Fionn 
was something more than a warrior, that he organised, drilled, and utilised 
what Carlyle somewhere calls the “ indubitable genius of the Irish for 
the spade,” and set it to drain the marshes and reclaim the soil? Criti- 
cism has in its time hung much heavier weights on more slender cords. 
If we may allow ourselves to picture Fionn ordering his warriors to lay 
aside their swords, take up their spades, drain off the stagnant waters 
where frogs creak, and make work in due time for the sickle, then he was 
a hero such as the sacred Isle still needs. Acts of Parliament cannot 
furnish him with a successor, but they can clear away many obstacles 
that stand in the way of the appearance of such as he who, by patience, 
organisation, skill, love of man, could sweeten the marshes, and turn the 
abodes of frogs into the habitations of happy families. We are obliged 
to say, however, that the poets did not dwell with emphasis on Fionn’s 
exploits among the marshes and the reptiles. Slaying of men, feasting 
in the hall, chasing the deer, suited their verse better. Their spirit was 
in this respect akin to the spirit of our modern aristocracy, or rather 
plutocracy, and shoddy paper-rag lairds. 

We should expect that the soul of a hero, especially of a Celtic hero, 
should be endowed with an outward form worthy of it in beauty and 
strength, and Fionn does not in this respect disappoint our expectations. 
“Polished his mien, who knew but victory. Marble his skin, the rose 
his cheek, blue was his eye, his hair like gold; a giant he, the field’s 
delight.” What is remarkable, however, is that the poet says compara- 
tively little of the outward appearance of his hero and father, but dwells 
long, fondly, and minutely on his moral qualities, his manly gentleness, 
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and his intellectual accomplishments. Fe is poet as well as chief, levia. 
than at sea, as well as lord of all Jands, first in the council chamber, first 
in the fight. Generous and just he despised a lie; the hero of three 
hundred battles, he never grew harsh, but was “to women mild.” Then 
his hospitality was of course unbounded, and set off by “ pomp and cir. 
cumstance” dazzling to behold. Thus, the virtues Ossian loved were 
large-heartedness, liberality of mind and hand, courtesy, affability, honour, 
courage, adorned by lighter refining accomplishments which are as the 
setting to the more precious stone. Add to this “good blood,” and you 
have the Celtic idea of the good old name of gentleman, a thing like 
beauty indefinable but real; a noble gift of God, and only despised by 
the ignorant or by those who have it not, and if not granted to us it 
should be our aim so to live and so to act that those who spring from us 
shall have some portion of it to help them in their struggles with the 
brute in themselves and in the world. 

That these qualities were not regarded as limited to the great Fionn, 
is shown in an ode by Fergus, the brother of Ossian, in praise of Gaul, 
This lyric is interesting as put in the form of an argument to Fionn 
deprecating his anger against Gaul Gaul did not respect the game laws 
—ancient as well as modern root of bitterness—of those days, for in the 
ardour of the chase he and his hounds trespassed on tbe fieids of Fionn, 
and so incurred the indignation of the latter. Fergus interposed to 
mollify the rage of his father, and did so in a delightful poem set- 
ting forth the praises of Gaul, much in the same strain and style as 
belong to Ossian’s eulogy of his father. This is not bad reading fora 
studious young Celt, be he of gentle blood like Gaul, or of humbler rank 
like the majority. The former especially would do well to be familiar 
with the old idea of aristocracy, in order that he may drink of its spirit 
and show himself to be entitled to the honour of the first place, by acting 
a leader's part in the altered cireumstances of his own times. We have 
no need to be ashamed of the idea of manhood thought out and honoured, 
we will not say realised, by those who have gone before us. No doubt we 
don’t find much of the modern “a man’s a man for a’ that,” in that old 
ideal, and so far it is defective, though self assertion must be reminded 
that to be endurable at all it needs to be tempered and qualified by the 
subtler, gentler, more internal elements necessary to a fully unfolded 
humanity. We sometimes wish that these simple melodies, survivals of a 
wider literature, had come under the eye of Shakespere, for it is not an 
unlikely supposition that the pen which described and interpreted for us 
the Celtic Macbeth might have found materials for another Celtic tragedy 
in the fate of Fionn and his blind bard. But without such an interpreter 
much of their parable may still be read to our advantage notwithstanding 
that the Reformers found it necessary to denounce the tales and songs of 
the Feine as mischievous lies which prevented the people from receiving 
the supreme teaching of the Revelation. The fathers of the Christian 
Church denounced in the same stern spirit the more wonderful literature 
the charms of which made the gospel seem inspired, though now what 
remains of that literature is considered the best discipline for training the 
intellectual powers of our statesmen, divines, and gentlemen. 

We have dwelt on the virtues of Fionn, but these poems are a mirror 
aleo to his weakness, ‘We find him, for example, under the influence of 
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treachery. So true it is that in the best lie passions which under 
temptation may explode, and lay their honour in the dust. A fierce boar, 
so the story goes, ravaged the country and laughed at spear and hound. 
A hunt was organised with all the formalities of an engagement. Diar- 
mad roused the monster, gave him battle, and “let his breath out by his 
wounds,” to Fionn’s regret, who wished the conqueror dead. Fionn 
asked him to measure the animal backwards, and with naked foot he did 
so, got pricked in the sole, the only part of him which was vulnerable, 
The bristles were either poisoned, or had some deadly magical power, and 
Diarmad fell dead beside his victim, beautiful even in death. Here we 
see deceit, cruelty, pride, and meanness, led by passion, to the overthrow 
of a character such as we have already described. There are abysses in 
human nature, as well as lofty heights) We have indications that Fionn’s 
splendour was purchased by heavy burdens laid upon lowlier shoulders, 
whose curses, at first suppressed, at last broke out loud and long. The 
chief himself is reported to have said after the battle which gave his glory 
to another, “ The heavy curse of Art Aenir is upon us to our great grief 
—from the east it pursued me, farewell to battle and to fame, to the 
victor’s spoil, to the many joys I have had in life.” Thus the son of 
Cumhail found out in the bitterness of death that no personal accom- 
plishments can atone for a proud neglect of the claims of others, for a 
haughty disdain, and the oppression which is its offspring, of those who 
are less highly favoured in the world. 

We have had an illustration, in the person of Fionn himself, of the 
evil which is wrought in a man when passion blinds the reason and the 
conscience, The death of Fraoch gives on the other hand a touching 
instance of self-sacrificing heroism in a way which shows that the old 
Celts felt in a dim manner that goodness and nobility of soul are no 
necessary safe-guard against the craftiness of malice and impurity—that 
the best of men fall a prey to the worst. Jealousy moved a woman called 
Mai, who loved Fraoch, though he loved another, to seek his death, and 
his own bravery was the weapon she employed to secure her nefarious 
purpose. A rowan tree—a tree regarded as almost sacred till very lately— 
grew in an island in Loch Fraochie, Glenquoich say some, in Fraoch 
Eilean, Loch Awe according to others. This tree was closely guarded by 
a monster of the lake, and that so jealously that when he slept it was 
beneath its shadow. Mai, knowing the gallantry of Fraoch, asked him 
to fetch her some berries from the rowan, as the only remedy to cure a 
disease from which she suffered. Berries could be had at any time from 
the tree, as it bore fruit every month—an unconscious recollection of a 
sunnier climate in the far east than that of Loch Fraochie. Said the 
brave man, fully conscious of his danger, without which there can be no 
teal courage, ‘‘ Whatever may be the fate of Fraoch, the berries shall be 
plucked for Mai.” Plunging into the water, he swam to the island, 
found the dragon asleep, gathered the scarlet fruit, swam back and placed 
them in the hand of Mai. She thanked him, but malice is bold and 
persevering, and so she said she must have the tree itself Back Fraoch 
swam, plucked up the tree by the roots, but awoke its guardian monster, 
which pursued him. Fraoch fought and swam, reached the shore, con- 


tinued the unequal battle, but at last fell dead and mangled, to the joy 
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of Mai, to the fatal grief of his true love, lamented as the admiration of 
men, and the beloved of women. We are pleased to be told in beautify) 
verse that we ought not to judge of women generally by the conduet of 
the guilty, malicious, and subtle Mai. So those simple minds relieved jn 
song their feeling of the sad fact that the wicked encompasseth the just 
and seeketh him to slay. 

The uniform tenor of these songs is grave and sorrowful, unrelieved 
by wit or humour. They differ widely in this respect from the prose tra- 
ditions which often sparkle with broad rollicking fun, jest, and squib, and 
are brimful of ludicrous situations. There is, however, one peculiar ode 
which does afford some gentle amusement, and causes a smiling ripple 
pass over the countenance. Fionn is a close prisoner in the dungeon of 
his conqueror, Art Aenir. His grim captor, named the Solitary, will not 
let his distinguished prisoner go free unless he gets the extraordinary 
ransom of a pair of all the animals and birds in Ireland, not to say fishes, 
not dead but “alive and kicking.” Fionn has still friends who set to 
accomplish their unheard of task. Caoilte MacRonan at the head of his 
men succeeded in honouring the demand of the morose Solitary, and, as 
he was a poet, composed for posterity and his own glory a poem deserip- 
tive of his unheard of enterprise. Therein, in wonderful old Gaelic, some 
of it too hard even for the powerful literary crackers of his editor, he 
gives the names of the animals, birds, and fishes which he drives to the 
castle of Art Aenir. There is no art whatever in this curious catalogue, 
no composition. It might have been drawn up by a poulterer. It is 
colour splashed on the canvas, not painted. What is to be observed too 
is that there is not a trace here nor indeed in any of these ballads, of that 
love of nature, animate and inanimate, which is so characteristic of later 
Celtic poetry, and which even, according to English critics, communicated 
itself to Saxon poets, who had no appreciation of the beauty and signi- 
ficance of the external world before they came into contact with Celtic 
blood and Celtic life. Caoilte MacRonan gives a line to his two larks 
from Monadh Mor, and a line to his two eels from Loch MacLennan—to 
him the one is as poetic as the other. But then we must forgive him 
when we think of the trouble all the creatures he mentions, from whales 
to wrens, gave him, before he caught and brought them alive to the prison 
of Fionn. Such another scene was not seen since the days of Noah. 
This wonderful muster was called “ Caoilte’s Rabble.” Solitary was 
asked to take possession, Fionn was set free, and with his friend made off, 
clearing ever so many hundred feet at every step. But no sooner were 
they gone than the “rabble” determined to be free, and wriggled and 
ran and flew, each part of it according to its nature to its own element, 
and the king was left without prisoner or ransom, an example of vaulting 
ambition that overleaps itself and falls on t-other side ! 

We conclude by glancing at another of these poems, which, though 
reeking with blood, contains a touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. Cuchullin, an older name than that of Fionn, fell by the 
hand of an enemy, and was avenged by the greedy sword of Connal. 
Connal carried ever so many heads of the chief men of the foes of Cuch- 
ullin, strung together in bundles, and laid them at the feet of the widowed 
Evir. She asks for the history of this head and the other. For a time 
Evir found consolation for the loss of Cuchullin in questions and answers 
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of this savage nature, and in glutting her eyes on the ghastly countenances 
silent before her in death. But at last the better part of her nature 
asserts itself, and she begins to think on thei widows, and her sympathy 
with them grew stronger than the fierce joy of revenge. In subdued tones 
she now said to Connal, “ Connal, tell me how the women feel in Innis- 
fail, now that Cuchullin is dead ; do they sorely mourn, now that like 
me themselves have grief. . . . Lay meinmygrave . . . Let 
my lips touch Cuchullin’s lips in death . . . No vengeance can me 
satisfy.” Amid these black storms of violence and vengeance it touches 
our humanity to see through a rift in the dark driving clouds, a heart, 
itself stricken as with death, capable of forgetting itself, if but for a mo- 
ment, in sympathy with the grief even of those whom circumstances made 
to be hated with a bitter hatred. 





AUTUMN SADNESS. 


0 








Ah! ma soeur, j'ai vu si souvent, 
A Vheure morne oi la nuit tombe, 
Mes réves dispersés au vent 
Comme des plumes de colombe. 

The sunset-stain forsakes the hill, 
And in this little bay below 
The purposeless dim ripples flow 
And whisper to the shore at will, 
With low disconsolate iterance. 
The moon-shot aspens scarcely stir, 
And no breath shakes from out their trance 
The ruby-dusted tops of fir ; 
But, where the brook runs on to spill 
Its waters round the little mill, 
I hear a fitful moan, like sound 
Of waves on some conjectured shore 
Heard by sea-folk who lift the oar 
And listen through the night around, 
While over many a restless mile 
Silver and shadow hold the sea, 
Do you remember still how we 
Loitered beside this broken stile 
(Grey breadths of moor to left and right) 
Till evening left its latest light 
Upon your cheek, and the wind blew 
Some twilight tune and slowly drew 
A trail of mist across the lake, 
Dulling its silver, flake by flake? 
This light is sad with thought-taking 
Of all the winter-time will bring, 
And faintly down the darkened shore 
The ripples sadden more and moie, 
W. A. SIM, 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 


By Coun Curso. 
——o 
Vv 


Tae Glen of Coileach in Glasleitir, Strathglass, used to be considered 
one of the best sporting glens in Scotland. As such, some of the flower 
of the Highland proprietors and gentry resorted to it for deer stalking 
and sporting. This, the most exciting of Highland sports, is not always 
attended without danger. For instance—A hunter, eager for a shot, was 
cautiously crawling and peeping through the hollows and hillocks of 
Cuileagan it Stron-phris, a celebrated haunt of red deer—nearly opposite 
Coileach, on the north side of Glasleitir. Imagine the terror of the creep- 
ing man on observing a large stag roaring and running towards him. The 
hunter got up and ran with all possible speed, and succeeded in pr 
the foot of a very large stone, on the top of which he threw his gun 
hastily scrambled after it. Scarcely had he cleared the ground when his 
huge antlered pursuer was at the foot of the stone roaring round it, his 
large horns bent back to his hips, and his mouth wide open. The hunter 
seized his gun and shot the brute straight down his throat instantly killing 
him, saying—“ You will stay there for awhile and I will stay here and 
load my gun, lest some of your friends might wish to revenge your death,” 

At a certain season of the year these animals are most dangerous. An 
old woman, Rebecca Macrae, herding cattle for my father and grandfather 
close to this very stone, found two large stags, both dead, the antlers of 
each through the body of the other. A farmer’s wife of my acquaintance, 
now living in Strathglass, having occasion to see some of her cattle about 
dusk, took a light to the byre. Suddenly she heard a tremendous roar 
not far from her. She took up the candle and rushed back to the house, 
and had scarcely time to shut the door when an antlered monster appeared 
at the window. She hastily put out the lights, when the huge brute took 
his departure towards the hills. 

1 said that many youths of the best Highland families resorted to 
Coileach for sport, but that it was not always unattended by danger, 
Here is proof :— 





Sealg Choilich a rinn mo leon, 

Tha ’n Ruidhe-greadhnach fein a guil, 

Mac na-h’ eilde bho na bheinn 

Dh-fhag oighre Chillduinn gun fhuil. 
The blood of the heir of Kildun was here shed by a stag. There is a high 
mountain called Beinn-Fhionnla, not far from Ruidhe-greadhnach, where 
probably the heir of Kildun was killed. The poet supposes that the very 
field, formerly called the “ Field of Joy,” on which they had their tents, 
weeps. The family of Kildun at one time possessed part of Lochalsh. 
There is a Kildun in the Island of Lewis, and another near Brahan. The 
latter was probably the property of the heir killed in Coileach. If I mis- 
take not, there is an ancient title for Kildun, which was at one time dis- 
puted between the Seaforths and the Dingwalls of Kildun, and which I 
think is still in abeyance. 

There is on old tradition to the effect that Fionnla-dubh-nam-fiadh 

was residing in Glasleitir before the laird of Gairloch sold it to the Chis 
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holm. This Fionnla-dubh was very jealous of any one killing deer in 
Glasleitir. In his peregrinations through Coileach he on one occasion 
espied a man in Coireag Fhionnla, on the east side of Coileach, as if 
stalking deer. Fionnla-dubh, and a companion of his, distinguished from 
his neighbours by the sobriquet of the “ Tachairean,” made all haste to- 
wards the stalker, and came on him unawares. The unfortunate man was 








od busily employed at the time disembowelling a stag in an out-of-the-way 
te crevice on the west shoulder of Mamsoul, called “Na Leabanan-faileachd,” 
ng ot Hiding-beds. According to tradition, it was here that “ Mac-an-airaich- 
ys dhuibh” was caught “ann an curach feidh,” by the barbarous Fionnla- 
pe dubh and his cruel accomplice, the “ Tachairean,” and there and then 
ta murdered for the heinous crime of killing a stage! No sooner was the 


horrible deed accomplished, than the fear of detection seized on the l 


, cowardly assassins. To conceal their crime, they carried the body across 
the ridge above them and hurled it down the face of the perpendicular 
4 tocks and precipices overhanging the Lochan-uaine, i¢., the green lake | 
is behind Mamsoul. They then walked to the house of the murdered man, | 
‘is who at the time staid with his wife and children on the Chisholm’s pro- } 
we perty in Glen-Affaric. The unfortunate woman, little suspecting the | 
‘ diabolical deed committed by her guests, began in all haste to prepare | 
4 food for them. While thus busily engaged, Fionnla-dubh amused him- 
” self with the children, while the “ Tachairean” stretched himself on a bed 
“ of rushes behind a block of wood, called in the vernacular, “ Leabaidh- 
is « ¢hul-beinge, took a pair of Jewish harps out of his pocket, and composed 
of and played the tune of which the words are as follows :— 
"e, Bhean-an-tigh lion an gogan, 
ut Lion an gogan, lion an gogan, \ 
Bhean-an-tigh lion an gogan, | 
jar ’S gheibh thu do dhiol paidhidh. | 
| Mac an airich dhuibh na laidhe, 
Dhuibh na laidhe, dhuibh na laidhe, 
ok Mac an airich dhuibh na laidhe, 
An lochan dubh a bhraighe. 
to Imagine anything to equal in callous audacity the inhuman proceedings 
er, 0! the ussassins—serenading the wife and children of their victim, while 
their cluthes were still saturated with his blood. Having regaled them- 
slves at their victim’s expense, by partaking of the food provided by him 





while in life, they went their way, but suspicion afterwards fell upon them, 
yet nothing could be proved against them, until some time after the body 
zh was discovered in the Lochan-uaine. ‘This discovery was facilitated by 

the widow’s recollection of the air played by the “ Tachairean” on his 





Te . we a tae P 
ry Jewish harps. On finding the body, they sang a plaintive lament, begin- 
3, ning thus :— 
h ’S diumbach mi de’ n Tachairean, 

" ’*S do dh-Fhionnla-dubh-nam-fiadh, 
he ’Dh-fhag mo shaibhlean gun tubhadh, 
is- ’S mo chlann bheag gun bhiadh, 
is- Chuir iad fear-mo-thighe san toll dhomhainn— 

I Lochan dubh air nach eirich grian. 

It is said that the sun never shines on the Lochan uaine, an idea which 

ih seems to have been well known to the widow. This is the tradition as I 
ig- heard it from boyhood. I may, however, quote the account given from an old 
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MS. in Mackenzie’s History of the Mackenzies, that the reader may co 
it with the current tradition in Strathglass :—“ The first outbreak between 
the Glengarry Macdonalds and the Mackenzies originated thus, One 
Duncan Mac Ian Uidhir Mhic Dhonnachaidh, known as ‘a very honest 
gentleman,’ who, in his early days, lived under Glengarry, and was a y 
good deerstalker and an excellent shot, often resorted to the forest of 
Glasletter, then the property of the Mackenzies of Gairloch, where he 
killed many of the deer. Some time afterwards Duncan was, in conge- 
quence of certain troubies in his own country, obliged to leave it, and he, 
with all his family and goods, took up his quarters in Glen-Affrick, close 
to the forest. Soon after he went, accompanied by a friend, to the nearest 
hill, and commenced his favourite pursuit of deerstalking. Mackenzie's 
forester perceiving him, and knowing him as an old poacher, cantiousl 
walked up to him, came upon him unawares, and demanded that he 
should at once surrender himself and his arms. Duncan, finding that 
Gairloch’s forester was accompanied by only one gillie, thought it an irre- 
coverable affront that he and his man should so yield, and refused to do 
so on any terms, whereupon the forester being ill-sct, and remembering 
former abuses in their passages, he and his companion instantly killed 
the poachers, and buried them in the hill. Fionnla Dubh Mac Dhomh- 
nuill Mhoir, and Denald Mac Ian Leith, a native of Gairloch, were sus- 
pected of the crime, but it was never proved against them, though they 
were both repeatedly put on their trial by the Barons of Kintail and 
Gairloch.” 

Tt will be seen that the most serious retribution soon followed the 
murder so secretly committed in Coileach. The author of this valuable 
work attributes the fierce wars which had taken place between the Mac- 
kenzies and the Macdonnells of Glengarry to this murder, and primarily 
from killing a stag in the Leabanan-faileachd. For full accounts of the 
sanguinary wars between these two powerful families, see the work already 
quoted, pp. 122 to 127 and 140 to 165. 

Some years ago I remember reading that the first feud which broke 
out between the Macdonalds of Glencoe and the Campbells of Breadalbane 
originated from a party of the latter seizing one or two of the Macdonalds 
deer-stalking on their grounds, and to mark their displeasure they cut off 
the ears of the two Macdonalds. From that day forth there were endless 
feuds and fights between the two clans. Here we have two of the most 
disastrous and lasting feuds that ever disgraced the annals of Scotland— 
the origin of which is traced to deer-killing. 

But to return to Clann Ian Idhir. The tradition in Strathglass 
relative to this family is that a chief of Glengarry had two sons, each of 
whom was called Jobn. To distinguish them from each other, the senior 
was called Ian-dubh, and the junior Ian-Odhar. It is said that the 
former remained in Glengarry, and his descendants were called “ Teagh- 
lach an t-Sithean ;” the family of Sithean, a farm in Laggan, Glengarry. 
The latter went to Lochcarron, where he and his family flourished so well 
that it used to be said—* Attadale ’s Achantee, da Bhaile Clann-Ian- 
Idhir.” ‘The first of the name who settled in Strathglass came across the 
hills from Louchcarron and settled in Carri, Glencannich. His descendants 
became so numerous and so respected, that the Chisholin appointed them 
his Leine-chrios, or body guard, and for centuries one of the family was 
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standard-bearer for the Chisholm. On one unfortunate occasion only do 
we hear of any other than a Mac-Ian-Idhir being honoured with that 
ofice—on the fatal field of Culloden. About fifty-five years ago, the last 
lineal descendant (Ruari-Mac-Dhonuil, ie., Rory MacDonell) of the 
hereditary banner-bearers to the Chisholm emigrated to Upper Canada. 
He was then an old man, had no sons, and therefore it was considered 
right that he should nominate a worthy successor to his honourable office. 
I was present when Ruari Mac Dhonuil, known as Ruari Mac Ian Idhir, 
constituted as his successor his own namesake and nearest relation, 
Christopher Mac Donell, now residing at Techuig, as standard-bearer to 






( To be Continued. ) 





——0 


Adieu ! loved friends of Athol Bank, 
T leave you with an aching breast ; 
In your warm hearts mine found a home, 
A cosy nook of peaceful rest. 
Those joyous days in which I shared 
Your wealth of hospitality ; 
The converse dear, the bardic lore, 
Will in my mem’ry cherished be. 
Ofttimes the theme —our native land— 
Its bards, and chiefs, and heroes bold, 
Its battlefields where fought our sires 
And freedom won in days of old ; 
Our own Breadalbane’s stately Bens, 
Its corries, glens, and ruins gray, 
The classic scenes that border round 
The Dochart, Fraochie, and the Tay. 
Belovéd patriarch, and revered ! 
With sprightly step and sunny smile, 
The “ Good Part” thou hast choosen well— 
Leal Scot ! in thee there is no guile. 
And thou, my trusty bosom friend ! 
Aye may thy verse new honours win, 
Thine every line is chaste and pure, 
Dear Bard of Kenmore and Killin ! 
Thou too, our beauteous, ripening rose, 
With lovely eyes of warmest brown, 
Of face so faultless and so fair, 
On whose calm brow ne’er rests a frown— 
Oh ! winsome lassie! faithful, kind, 
May happiness on thee descend, 
And all that sweetens and endears 
Through life and till thy journey’s end ! 
Though sundered far our lines may be, 
I'll with delight recall each day 
Your friendships charming and sincere, 
To cheer me when I’m far away. 
Heaven bless you and those kindred hearts 
Who so enriched with kindness true, 
My gladsome ceilidh, cherished dear, 
To you and them a warm adieu ! 





DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR. 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS, 


AND 
THE LORDS OF THE ISLES, 
By tHe Epiror. 


ay | 


XVII. 

XXIV. Sim James Maoponatp, fifteenth baron, and eighth baronet of 
Sleat. He was served heir to his father on the 24th of January 175], 
when only 10 years of age, in order to take up the procuratory of resigna- 
tion contained in his father’s contract of marriage between the latter and 
his second wife, Lady Margaret Montgomery, dated 23d of April 1739, in 
which the lands and barony of Macdonald were made over to the heirs male 
procreated of that marriage. Thereafter a charter under the Great Seal, 
dated 10th December 1754, was expede in favour of Sir James of the 
lands and barony of Macdonald, under the conditions of entail speci 

in the original contract and Sir Alexander’s charter which followed there 
on. Sir James was infeft on the 12th of August in the same year, and 
his instrument of sasine is recorded in the General Register of Sasines, 
under date of 15th September 1756. In !751 Mr John Mackenzie of 
Delvine bought the estate of Strath from John Mackinnon of Mackinnon, 
for behoof of Sir James Macdonald of Sleat, at the time a minor. The 
property of Strath remained in haereditate jacente of Delvine, while the 
fee of superiority was in haereditate jacente of Sir James. A charter of 
abjudication of these lands was afterwards expede in favour of Sir James, 
his heirs and assignees, upon certain debts paid out of the price, but the 
property was not finally conveyed to the Macdonald family until 1799, 
when Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, Delvine’s heir, granted a disposition to 
Alexander Wentworth, Lord Macdonald, in which he admitted the trust 
ab initio, and disponed the estate of Strath to his Lordship and his heirs 
and assignees in fee simple, with procuratory and precept, upon which a 
charter and infeftment followed in his Lordship’s favour. 

Sir James Macdonald was a distinguished scholar. A contemporary 
says of him :—“ He was one of the most extraordinary young men I ever 
knew. He studied very hard; was a scholar and a mathematician; and 
yet, at twenty, I have heard him talk with a knowledge of the world 
which one would not have expected to hear but from the experience of 
age. He had great and noble schemes for the civilisation and improve 
ment of his own country, and appeared, upon the whole, to be one of 
those superior spirits which seemed formed to show how far the powers 
of humanity can extend.”* He was undoubtedly a young man of great 
natural parts, and these were improved by a liberal education and travel. 
He was “of a most sweet disposition, and, for learning and the liberal 
arts and sciences inferior to none of his contemporaries.” Being of a very 
delicate constitution, it was thought a warmer climate would suit him 
better. He therefore went to Italy in the year 1765, where he met and 





* Carter's Memoirs, vol. ii., p, 168, quoted by Douglas in the Peerage. 
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associated with most of the learned men of that country. He finally 
found his way to Rome, where, after a lingering illness, he died on the 
26th of July 1766, greatly regretted by all who had made his acquaintance, 
Cardinal Picolomini, Governor of Rome at the time, composed an elegant 
latin poem in his memory, and he was commanded by Pope Clement 
XIII. to accord to Sir James the most magnificent public funeral ever 
given to a Protestant. He was accompanied in his travels on the Con- 
tinent by the Duke of Buccleuch and Adam Smith, On his death, his 
own countrymen and foreigners—men of learning at home and abroad— 
“eontended with each other who should pay the greatest marks of respect 
to his merits and his virtues.” His mother, who outlived him, erected a 
monument to his memory in the Parish Church of Sleat, which had been 
executed at Rome. It has the following inscription, composed by his 
personal friend, George, Lord Lyttelton :—“ To the memory of Sir James 
Macdonald, Baronet, who, in the flower of youth, had attained to so 
eminent a degree of knowledge in mathematics, philosophy, languages, and 
in every other branch of useful and polite learning, as few have acquired 
in a long life wholly devoted to study; yet, to his erudition, he joined 
what can rarely be found with it, great talents for business, great propriety 
of behaviour, and great politeness of manners. His eloquence was sweet, 
correct, and flowing; his memory vast and exact; his judgment strong 
and accute ; all which endowments, united with the most amiable temper, 
and every private virtue, procured him, not only in his own country, but 
also from foreign nations, the highest marks of esteem. In the year of 
our Lord 1766, the 25th of his life, after a long and painful illness, which 
he supported with admirable prudence and fortitude, he died at Rome, 
where, notwithstanding the differences of religion, such extraordinary 
honours were paid to his memory as had never graced that of any other 
subject since the days of Sir Philip Sydney. The fame he left behind 
him is the best consolation to his afflicted family and to his countrymen 
in the Isle, for whose benefit he had planned many useful improvements, 
which his fruitful genius suggested, and his active spirit promoted, under 
the sober direction of a clear and enlightened uuderstanding,” Sir James 
was styled “The Scottish Marcellus,” and it is said of him that in extent 
of learning and genius he resembled the admirable Crichton. He was 
educated at Eton, where he had been sent at his own earnest solicitation, 
Dying unmarried, he was succeeded by his next brother, 


XXV. Sm Atexanper Macponatp, sixteenth baron, and ninth 
baronet of Sleat, who, on the 17th of July 1766, was by patent created a 
Peer of Ireland by the title of Baron Macdonald of Sleat, County Antrim, 
to himself and the heirs male of his body. In May 1761 he obtained 
& commission as Ensign in the Coldstream Regiment of Foot-Guards. 
On the 3d of May 1768 he married Elizabeth Diana, eldest daughter of 
Godfrey Bosville of Gunthwaite, in the county of York. In the marriage 
contract, which is dated the 28th of March 1768, provision is made for an 
annuity of £500 in favour of his lady should she survive him, and £5000 
to be paid to his younger children, whether sons or daughters, “at the 
first term of Whitsunday or Martinmas next after their attaining the age 
of 21 years complete, or after their father’s death, whichever of these 
periods shall first happen.” In the case of more daughters or younger 
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children than one he reserved power to himself to divide that sum between 
them by a deed of writing under his hand at his own discretion, but 
should he fail to execute such a deed, the money was to be divided 
equally between his younger children. On the 24th of September 1794 
he further provides for a sum of £7500 to each of his four younger sons, 
Being a keen politician, he made arrangements by which Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, his brother, and William Macdonald, his agent, obtained feu- 
charters of parts of the estate, while other portions were conveyed to 
political friends in liferent or wadset, to qualify them as voters for the 
county, Shortly afterwards these “ confidential friends,” as they are de- 
scribed, re-disposed the property which they had acquired in feu to his 
Lordship, but no infeftment was taken by him on these re-conveyances, 

By his lady, as above, he had issue— 

1. Alexander Wentworth Macdonald, who succeeded as second Lord 
Macdonald. 

2. Godfrey Macdonald, who afterwards became third Lord Macdonald, 

3. Archibald Macdonald, born 21st May 1777. He was a Captain in 
the Prince of Wales’ Own Regiment of Light Dragoons ; and married, at 
Edinburgh, on the 29th of October 1802, Jane, eldest daughter of Duncan 
Campbell of Ardneave, Argyllshire, with issue—(1) Archibald, born 17th 
of August 1803; (2) Campbell, born 16th of June 1808; (3) James, 
born 27th of January 1811; (4) Nixon-Alexander, born in 1813 ; and (5) 
rey born in 1816. He had also two daughters—Mary and Elizabeth 

iana. 

4. James Macdonald, born on the 29th of January 1783, who became a 
Lieutenant in the first regiment of Foot Guards ; served in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1807-8 ; in Spain under Sir John Moore ; and in the expedition 
to the Scheldt in 1809. He died unmarried. 

5. Dudley Stewart Macdonald, born 14th of Fe bruary 1786, a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. He died 26th of August 1840. 

6. John-Sinclair, born 11th March 1788. 

7. William, born 1789. 

8. Diana Macdonald, who married, as his second wife, on the 5th of 
March 1788, the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, in the county 
of Caithness, Baronet, a Member of Parliament, a Privy Councillor, and 
President of the Board of Agriculture, with issue. She died 22d of 
April 1845. 

9. Elizabeth. 10. Annabella, 


Sir Alexander, first Lord Macdonald, died on the 12th of September 
1795, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 


XXVI. AtexanpER WentwortH Macponatp, seventeenth baron, 
tenth baronet, and second Lord Macdonald of Sleat, who was born on the 
9th of December 1773. He expended about £35,000 on the improve 
ment of the property. Among these was the erection of the fine modern 
family residence, Armadale Castle, in the Parish of Sleat. On the 21st 
of January 1815 we find him writing to his brother, General Bosville, as 
next heir of entail, acquainting him that certain improvements had been 
going on since 1800, “and are still in progress, particularly the erection 
of a new mansion-house and offices at Armadale, for which I am now 
forming a contract with tradesmen.” Armadale Castle is a fine Gothic 
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building. The lobby and staircase are very fine, and from the correctness 
of design and elegance of finish have been very much admired. A portrait 
of the ancestor of the family, Somerled of the Isles, in full Highland 
costume, in stained glass, adorns the staircase window, and from the lobby 
presents a very beautiful appearance. 

His Lordship died unmarried, on 19th of June 1824, when he was 
succeeded by his next brother, 


XXVII. Goprrey Macponatp Bosviiie, eighteenth baron, eleventh 
baronet, and third Lord Macdonald of Sleat, a Major-General in the army, 
who assumed the additional name of Bosville after that of Macdonald, 
but dropped it on his accession to the estates and titles of Macdonald. 
He was born on the 14th of October 1775, and on the 15th of October 
1803 he married Louisa Maria, daughter of Farley Edsir, and by her, 
who died on the 10th of February 1835, had issue— 

1. Godfrey William Wentworth, who succeeded. 

2. James William, born 3lst October 1810. He is a Lieutenant- 
General, C.B., Knight of the Legion of Honour, Equerry and Private 
Secretary to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief ; and Colonel of the 21st Hussars. He 
married, on the 26th September 1859, Elizabeth Nina, second daughter 
of Joseph Henry, third Lord Wallscourt, with issue—(1), George Godfrey, 
born 17th of May 1861, and (2), a daughter, Mary. 

3. William, born 27th September 1817, and died unmarried on the 
llth of May 1847. 

4. Elizabeth Diana Bosville, who married, on the 20th of June 1825, 
Duncan Davidson of Tulloch, the present Lord-Lieutenant of the County 
of Ross, with issue—(1), Duncan H. C. R. Davidson, yr. of Tulloch, who 
married Georgina Elizabeth, daughter of John Mackenzie, M.D., of 
Eileanach, with issue—Duncan, John Francis Barnard, Mary, Elizabeth 
Diana, Adelaide Lucy, Georgianna Veronnica, and Christina Isabella. 
(2), Godfrey Wentworth, died unmarried; (3), Caroline Louisa, who 
married Captain George Wade, Commissioner of the Sceychelles, with 
issue, two daughters ; (4), Julia Bosville, who married the Hon. Henry 
Chetwynd, R.N., with issue, four sons and three daughters ; (5), Adelaide 
Lucy, who married Colonel George William Holmes Ross of Cromarty, 
late 92d Highlanders, Commanding the Highland Rifle (Ross-shire) Militia, 
with issue—(a), Duncan Munro, R.N.; (b), Hugh Rose, R.A., died in 
1879; (c), Walter Charteris, lieutenant 68th Light Infantry; (d), 
Katharine, married Frank Reid, 71st Highlanders; (e), Louisa Jane 
Hamilton, who married the present Lord Macdonald of Sleat ; (7), Ida ; 
(6), Matilda Justina, who married Lieutenant-Colonel Craigie-Halkett of 
Cramond, with issue—Duncan, Lieutenant, 78th Highlanders, and six 
daughters ; (7), Diana Bosville, died unmarried ; (8), Louisa Maria, died 
ene 3 (9), Elizabeth Diana, who married Patrick A. Watson Carnegy 
of Lour. 

The Hon. Elizabeth Diana Bosville Davidson died in 1839. 


5. Julia, who married, on the 11th of October 1838, the Rev. Charles 
Walter Hudson, Rector of Trowell, Nottinghamshire, grandson maternally 
of George, first Marquis Townshend, with issue—all dead. 

6. Susan Hussey, who married, 9th of February 1832, Richard Beau- 
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mont, Captain, R.N. (both dead), with issue—(1), Godfrey, captain in 
the Guards ; (2), Richard ; (3), Dudley ; (4), Cecil W., R.N. ; (5), Diana, 
who married Count Gourowski Wichde ; (6), Averil, who married Hussey 
Vivian, M.P., with issue ; (7), Gwuidaline. 

The Hon. Susan Hussey Beaumont, died in 1879. © 

7. Diana, married, 25th of April 1839, Colonel John George Smyth 
of Heath Hall, Yorkshire, late M.P., and grandson maternally of George, 
fourth Duke of Grafton. He died on the 10th of June 1869. She died 
in 1880, and left issue—(1), George John Fitzroy, born 13th Septenfber 
1841 ; (2), Henry Edward, born 26th of March 1843 ; (3), Diana Eliza. 
beth, who, on the 21st of April 1858, married the Earl of Harewood ; (4), 
Louisa ; (5), Mary; (6), Eva, 

8, Jane Bosville. 

9. Marianne, who married, on 28th of June 1840, Henry Martin 
Turnor, late Captain lst King’s Dragoon Guards, with issue—(1), Archi- 
bald Henry, late lieutenant, R.N., who died unmarried ; (2), Charles, 
captain, Life Guards; (3), Henrietta Minna, the present Countess of 
Eldon ; (4), Florence ; (5), Mabel. 

10. Octavia Sophia, who, on the 7th of December 1841, married 
William James Hope Johnstone of Annandale (who died 17th of March 
1850), with issue—(1), John James, late M.P. for the County of Dum- 
fries ; (2), Percy Alexander ; (3), Wentworth William ; (4), Alice Minna, 

Louisa, another daughter, married, on the 4th of June 1826, John, 
fifth Earl of Hopetoun, with issue. She died in 1854. 

His Lordship died on the 18th of October 1832, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

XXVIII. Goprrey Wittiam Wentworth Macponatp, nineteenth 
baron, twelfth baronet and fourth Lord Macdonald of Sleat, who was 
born on the 16th of March 1809, and married, on the 2lst of August 
1845, Maria Anne, daughter of Thomas Wyndham of Cromer Hall, Nor- 
folk, with issue— 

1. Somerled James Brudenell, who succeeded his father. 

2. Ronald Archibald Bosville, the present peer. 

3. Godfrey Alan, who died in infancy. 

4, Eva Maria Louisa, who, on the 7th of June 1873, married Captain 
Algernon Langham, Grenadier Guards. 

5. Flora Matilda, who died unmarried on the 12th of March 1851. 

6. Lillian Janet, who, in 1876, married the Viscount Tarbat, second 
son of the Duke of Sutherland, and heir to the Duchess in the Cromartie 
estates and titles, with issue. 

7. Alexandrina Victoria, a god-daughter of Her Majesty the Queen. 

His Lordship died on the 25th of July 1863, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, 


XXIX. Somertep James BrupenetL Macponaxp, twentieth baron, 
thirteenth baronet, and fifth Lord Macdonald of Sleat. He was born on 
the 2d of October 1849, and died, unmarried, on the 25th December 
1874, when he was succeeded by his next and only surviving brother, 


XXX. Ronatp ArcurpatD Bosvitte Macponatp, twenty-first baron, 
fourteenth baronet, and sixth and present Lord Macdonald of Sleat. He 
was born on the 9th of June 1853, and married, on the Ist of October 
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1875, Louisa Jane Hamilton, second daughter of Colonel George William 
Holmes Ross of Cromarty, with issue— 

1. Somerled Godfrey James, his heir, born 1876. 

2. Godfrey Evan Hugh, born 1879. 

3. Archibald Ronald Armadale, born 1880. 





Tue History or THE Macponaups or GLENGARRY will be commenced 
in the next number, after which that ot the family of CLawranapD, and 
other leading branches of the Clan. The Macdonalds of Kingsburgh, 
Castletown, and other minor families which have branched off from the 
family of Sleat will be treated at length in the work when published 
separately in book form. Meanwhile the author will be glad to receive 
information from members of these families, as well as from those of any 
family of the name of Macdonald as to the history and genealogy of each, 
and of their own connection with any of the historic names or families 
of the Clan. . 





PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO EVAN MACCOLL. 
——U0— 

Aw excellent example, well worthy of imitation, has been set by the Burns 
Club of Hamilton, which is one of the most prosperous associations of the 
kind in Scotland. At its annual dinner, held on the anniversary of the 
poet’s birthday, under the presidency of Mr William Brown, solicitor, one 
of the speakers (the Rev. William H. Wylie, Helensburgh) said that it 
had always appeared to him that the Burns clubs, while celebrating the 
birth of the national poet, ought to prove the reality of their gratitude by 
addressing themselves to the task of succouring such of the living sons of 
song as might be in circumstances calling for help. At the present 
moment, for example, the attention of the country had been called by the 
editor of the Celtic Magazine to the case of Mr Evan Maccoll, the “ Bard 
of Lochfyne,” who in his old age had been left poorly provided for, and 
that after a protracted term of service in the Canadian Customs, where his 
conduct had been in the highest degree exemplary. The speaker suggested 
that it would be a graceful and appropriate action, and would give practical 
value to the eloquence of the speeches of the evening, if they were to 
make a grant from their funds to the testimonial which it was proposed to 
get up for the author of the ‘“ Mountain Minstrel,” who had been declared 
by so high an authority as Hugh Miller to be the “ Moore of the High- 
lands,” and whose personal character had won for him the respect of all 
who knew him. The suggestion was warmly responded to by the meet- 
ing; and, on the motion of Mr Watt, solicitor, it was at once resolved 
that the committee should be authorised to send an offering of £5 to the 
Maccoll Testimonial.— Greenock Telegraph. 





Dr Nicotson’s Gaztic Proverss received, and will be noticed in 
an early issue, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF DONALD MACLEOD. 





0 





Tue following is a true narrative of the adventures and exploits of Donald 
Macleod, a Highland soldier, who was born in the year 1688 in the parish 
of Bracadale, Isle of Skye. Though in humble circumstances, both hig 
parents were descended from good families, his father being a cadet of the 
house of Ulinish, while his mother belonged to the Macdonalds of Sleat, 
The earlier part of our hero’s life coincided with that dreadful period of 
suffering in the Highlands known as the “ seven years’ famine,” his child- 
hood was passed in the midst of want and hardships, cold and hunger, 
which not only had the effect of stunting his growth, but caused his 
young life to be so wretched and miserable that he never cared to speak 
about it in after life. When he was about ten years old, a stone-cutter 
and mason from Inverness named Macpherson happened to be in his 
neighbourhood on business, and being struck with the intelligence dis- 
played by young Donald, he offered to take him as an apprentice. This 
offer was eagerly accepted both by his parents and himself, they felt ita 
relief to have one mouth less to feed, while Donald, with the natural 
buoyancy of youth looked forward with delight to living in a town like 
Inverness, where surely there would be more comfort and enjoyment than 
he had ever found at home. He was not long, however, in discovering 
his mistake. He found food was as scarce in Inverness as it had been in 
Skye, while in addition he had to work hard from morning to night. 
His masters, for there were two brothers in the firm to which he was 
apprenticed, were not cruel men ; but the times were hard, they found it 
difficult to procure sufficient for their own families, consequently poor 
Donald had to exist on a miserable allowance of the coarsest food, and 
even that given with grudging looks. Many a time did the poor lad 
wish himself back in Bracadale, where at least, if he was half starved, he 
met with love and sympathy instead of, as now, sour looks, hard words, 
and harder work. He struggled on manfully for two years, when seeing 
no chance of his condition being improved, he made up his mind to run 
away ; so one cold frosty morning in December 1699, he turned his back 
on Inverness, and without a penny in his pocket, and only one spare 
shirt as his sole luggage, he started on his travels, with no very definite 
ideas of his future, excepting the desire to go south, and put as great a 
distance between himself and Inverness as he possibly could, his great 
dread being that he might be caught and taken back by his masters to 
finish his apprenticeship. He consequently hurried on as fast as his 
strength would permit, avoiding the high road, but ever keeping his face 
to the south. ‘The weather was unusually severe, his brogues and stock- 
ings were soon worn away ; so that he had to travel over the snow bare 
footed. He had to beg food from the houses on his route, and he always 
chose the humblest and poorest looking, for he found the truth of the 
old proverb, “the poor are always kindest to the poor.” Often did he 
get a piece of oatcake, or a little porridge, from poor women who had to 
stint themselves to give it, accompanied with kind words which did him 
almost as much good as the food, while at the larger farms and gentle 
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men’s houses he would be driven away with threats and curses. His 
sullerings from cold, hunger, and fatigue during his wearisome journey were 
indescribable ; but he bore up bravely, sustained by hopes of a better future, 
and by the sense of freedom and independence which he experienced in 
thus being his own master. At length he reached Aberfeldy, where, the 
bridge not being then built, and Donald having no money to pay the ferry, 
he was at a loss how to proceed. While wandering disconsolately about 
he met an elderly woman who appeared by her dress and appearance to 
be in comfortable circumstances. She entered into conversation with 
him, and asked him a great many questions as to his antecedents. His 
replies seemed to interest her, and she took him home with her, gave him 
food and lodging, and eventually offered to keep him altogether in place 
of her son who had died a short time before, and whom she fancied 
Donald resembled. Our hero was deeply touched by her kindness, but 
considered he was yet too near Inverness to be safe from pursuit, so with 
many expressions of gratitude he took leave of his new found friend, she 
first giving him a shilling and a warm handkerchief for his neck. Donald 
might now have crossed the ferry, but he was unwilling to spend his 
shilling, so turning eastwards he pursued his journey along the north side 
of the Tay until he reached Logierait, at the junction of the Tay and the 
Tummel. There was a ferry across the latter river, but our careful young 
traveller still grudging to break into his precious coin, boldly determined 
to ford the river, and actually did so, though the water was breast high. 
As he emerged dripping on the opposite side, and while wringing the 
water from his ragged kilt, he solaced himself for the discomfort by the 
pleasing reflection that he had saved his shilling. Alas! he was soon robbed 
even of that crumb of comfort, for, as he neared Dunkeld, he was met 
by one of the numerous footpads who infested the highways at that time, 
and who, with heartless cruelty, not only compelled poor Donald to give 
up his carefully cherished shilling, but actually had the meanness to take 
the handkerchief from the poor lad’s neck, the only decent article of dress 
he had. Almost broken-hearted Donald plodded sadly along, until utterly 
worn out, he was glad to creep into a sheep-cot and nestle for warmth 
among the sheep. 

In the afternoon of the next day he reached Perth, where at first he 
felt more desolate than when travelling through the loneliest parts of the 
country. ‘True, there were plenty of people, plenty of shops filled with 
rich stores of food and clothing, plenty of good houses, but bitter ex- 
perience had taught Donald that it was not from such as these that he 
could expect either sympathy or relief. However, towards the evening 
he found himself in a poorer part of the town, and noticing a poor, but 
kind looking woman, sitting at her door spinning, he ventured to speak 
to her, and ask for the assistance he so sorely needed. Nor was he disap- 
pointed. Poor widow as she was, her heart warmed to the forlorn boy. 
She was still more interested in him when she found he could speak 
Gaelic, for she was a Highland woman herself. She invited him to her 
humble home, and placed before the half-starved boy a plate of good meat 
broth with plenty of bread. This was, to use his own words, “ the first 
plentiful meal that he had ever received to the best of his remembrance 
in bis life.” Having satisfied the cravings of hunger he immediately fell 
asleep, when his kind hostess put him to bed, where he slept soundly till 
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the next morning. On rising he found his friend already up and spin- 
ning. Fearing to appear intrusive, Donald with many thanks proposed to 
take his leave, but the kind-hearted woman would not hear of it. Seeing 
he was barefooted, she went to a chest and brought out both shiogs 
and stockings, which had belonged to a son who had died about six 
months before, and gave them to Donald, shedding a few natural tears 
at the same time. She now invited Donald to stop another night, and 
in the meantime conversed with him in her beloved Gaelic tongue about 


the place and peuple he had left, and about his own family. Being now 


at a considerable distance from Inverness his apprehensions of recapture 
began to abate, and he told his whole story to Mary Forbes, for that was 
the widow’s name, and asked her if she thought there was any chance of 
his obtaining some employment in Perth, as he was tired of rambli 
like a vagrant through the country. After thinking a little, Mrs Forbes 
said she thought she knew of a place that would suit him, and telling him 
to stay and mind the house, she went out on her charitable errand, and 
soon returned with a respectable young man who kept a shop near the 
south end of the Watergate, and who wanted a decent lad to help him in 
his business. He was a Strathearn man, by name James Macdonald, 
He was much pleased at Donald’s appearance and manners, and after 
satisfying himself that he had a healthy skin as well as good Ylooks, not 
by any means an unnecessary precaution when cutaneous diseases were 
almost universal, he took him home with him, agreeing to give him 
board and lodging as well as a small wage. Mr Macdonald was not 
married ; his mother lived with him and kept house for him. She also 
was taken with Donald’s good looks, and kindly gave him new shirts, 
stockings, jacket and vest, and would also have given him trousers; but 
Donald prefered to retain the kilt, to which he had always been accus- 
tomed. 

In this comfortable place Donald was quite happy; he served his 
master with so much diligence and intelligence that he was soon trusted 
and looked upon as one of the family, To show the confidence reposed 
in him, on one occasion Mr Macdonald had to send a large sum of money 
(£69) to Edinburgh, and determined to trust Donald with the commission, 
at whose suggestion the guld was sewn up in his clothes, and with a supply 
of bread and cheese and two shillings in his pocket, Donald started on his 
journey of forty miles, at eight o’clock in the morning. By six in the even- 
ing he reached Kinghorn, where he got a boat to carry him across the Firth 
of Forth to Leith in little more than an hour. From Leith he ran to 
Edinburgh in half-an-hour, delivered the money safely, and got the receipt, 
with a gratuity of a shilling to himself. With his usual carefulness he 
did not spend his money in getting lodgings, but found a night’s shelter 
in a stable if the Canongate. Getting up in good time, he re-crossed 
the Firth next morning, and towards evening made his appearance in 
Perth. Old Mrs Macdonald on seeing him back so soon, thought he had 
met with an accident on the way, and exclaimed in consternation, “Oh! 
Donald, what has happened? what has brought you back?” By pro- 
ducing the receipt, however, he soon convinced her and his master that 
he had executed his commission faithfully as well as speedily. 

Soon after this there arrived in Perth a recruiting party, beating up for 


volunteers to serve His Majesty King William III. in the regiment of the 
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Royal Scots, then commanded by the Earl of Orkney, This old and dis- 
tinguished corps still carried bows and arrows, as well as swords and 
targets, and wore steel caps, which glittered and shone like silver in the 
sunlight. Donald gazed in unbounded admiration at the martial appear- 
ance of the little band ; for once he became unmindful of his message ; he 
followed the party from street to street, until he felt his heart beat time to the 
trumpet and the drum, and forgetting his size and years (not yet thirteen), 

nted himself before the sergeant and offered himself as a volunteer. 
At first his overtures were met with laughter and derision, but Donald 
was not to be turned from his purpose; and in spite of all the induce- 
ments held out to him by his worthy master and mistress, backed up 
by the entreaties and even tears of his good friend, Widow Forbes, a 
soldier he would be, and at last succeeded in inducing the sergeant to 
enlist him. From that day, through the whole of a long life, Donald 
Macleod faithfully served his king and country as a soldier. Soon after 
he enlisted, the Royal Scots were ordered to Flanders to join the army 
under the command of the famous Duke of Marlborough. After serving 
through the whole of that campaign, Donald, now Sergeant Macleod, ex- 
changed into the Black Watch and served under the Duke of Argyll 
in the rebellion of 1715. ‘Then in the same regiment, under their new 
name of the 42nd, he went again to Flanders, under the Duke of Cumber- 
land. He then, still in the same regiment, served through the troubles 
in Ireland, until, on the breaking out of the French War in America in 
1757, the 42nd was ordered there. During his service in America he was 
drafted from the 42nd to act as drill-sergeant in the 78th Regiment, in 
which he served at the reduction of Louisbourg and Quebec, under the 
immortal and gallant General Wolfe. Being severely wounded at that 
famous battle, he was invalided home, and was one of those who had the 
melancholy honour of escorting the corpse of General Wolfe to Britain. 
In consideration of his long and trying services, he was admitted in 1759 
an out pensioner at Chelsea Hospital. 

But such was tfle spirit of this brave and hardy veteran, that though 
in his 73d year he offered himself as a volunteer, and served under the 
Marquis of Granby in Germany in 1761. On his return from there, still 
animated with his old martial spirit, he went again to America and offered 
his services to Sir Henry Clinton, who, though he declined to employ 
the old man in the fatigues and dangers of war, treated him with great 
kindness, allowed him a liberal weekly pension out of his own pocket, 
and sent him home in a ship charged with despatches to Government. 
This was the last military service rendered by Sergeant Donald Macleod, 
who was in 1791, in the 103d year of his age, still a pensioner at Chelsea. 
Here we must leave the brave old Highlander, and cannot do so better 
than by quoting the concluding portion of the very interesting biography, 
written in 1791, from which we have taken the above facts :—“ Donald 
Macleod in his prime did not exceed five feet seven inches, He is now 
inclined through age to five feet five inches. He has an interesting physi- 
ognomy, expressive of sincerity, sensibility, and manly courage. As his 
memory is impaired, he does not pretend to make an exact enumeration of 
all his offspring; but he knows of sixteen sons now living, fourteen of 
whom are now in the army and navy, besides daughters, the -eldest of 
whom by his present wife is a mantua maker in Newcastle. His eldest 
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son is now eighty-three years old, and the youngest only nine. Nor, in all 
probability, would this lad close the rear of his immediate progeny, if his 
present wife, the boy’s mother, had not attained to the forty-ninth year of 
her age.” 

M. A. ROSE. 





THE MASSACRE OF THE MACDONALDS IN THE 
ISLAND OF EIGG. 


0 








By a speech recently delivered at a social gathering in Glasgow, the Rey, 
Mr Macleod raised a perfect storm by a statement that the brutal massacre 
in Eigg was perpetrated by the Macleans, and not by the Macleods, as has 
hitherto been the unquestioned tradition throughout the whole Highlands, 
A most interesting paper appears in the appendix to Skene’s “ Celtic 
Scotland,” vol. iii., being a description of the Western Isles. It ought to 
settle the controversy. We present it to the combatants in the Oban 
Times, who differ in ferocity from their predecessors only in the weapons 
they use. Here is an extract from page 433 :—“ Eg is ane Ile verie 
fertile and commodious baith for all kind of bestiall and corns, speciallie 
aittis, for eftir everie boll of aittis sawing in the same ony yeir will grow 
10 or 12 bollis agane. It is 30 merk land, and it perteins to the Clan 
Rannald, and will raise 60 men to the weiris. It is five mile lang and 
three mile braid. Thair is mony coves under the earth in this Le, quhilk 
the cuntrie folks uses as strenthis hiding thame and thair geir thairintill; 
quhairthrow it hapenit that in March, anno 1577, weiris and inmitie 
betwix the said Clan Renald and MecCloyd Herreik, the people with ane 
callit Angus John McMudzartsonne, their captaine, fled to ane of the 
saidis coves, taking with thame thair wives, bairnis, and geir, quhairof 
McCloyd Herreik being advertisit landit with ane great armie in the said 
Ile, and came to the cove and pat fire thairto, and smorit the haill people 
thairin to the number of 395 persones, men, wyfe, and bairnis.” 

In a footnote Dr Skene says :— This description must have been 
written between 1577 and 1595, as the former date is mentioned in con 
nection with the cruel slaughter of the inhabitants of Egg by the Macleods, 
and John Stewart of Appin, who died in 1595, is mentioned as alive at 
the time at which it was written. It has all the appearance of an official 
report, and was probably intended for the use of James the Sixth, who 
was then preparing to attempt the improvement of the Isles, and increase 
the royal revenue from them.” Until the new authority, stated to have 
been found in the Advocates’ Library, is forthcoming, we are disposed to 
think that the above extract from a contemporary writer must be held 
conclusive in favour of the old tradition which made the Mucleods of 
Harris and Dunvegan (who were one and the same) responsible for the 
atrocious massacre of the Macdonalds or Clan Ranald in the Island of 
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THE SCOT IN NEW FRANCE, By J. MAcPHERSON LE Morne, Quebec, A Review, 
by Captain CoLin MacKENzIg, F.S.A. Scot., &c. 








Ir is not always a pleasant task to criticise one’s friends ; for the critic, to 
deserve his name, must feel that he has a duty to discharge to the public, 
before which even the ties of friendship must give way. But it is a real 
pleasure when he can review the work of his confrere and not only do his 
“spiriting gently,” but announce that the task has been well performed, 
If it be true, as Lord Byron avers, that “a book’s a book, although 
there’s nothing in’t,” may not a pamphlet pearly aspire to the title of a 
book, when not only is its matter clearly and succinctly laid before the 
reader, but when it further possesses a copious store of valuable quotations 
always to the point? Such is the brochure entitled “The Scot in New 
France,” compiled by Mr J. M, Le Moine, president of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, under whose auspices it is published. No 
one could perhaps have been found better fitted to undertake this 
“ethnological study,” as it is called, than Mr Le Moine, combining as he 
does in his own person the Norman blood of old France with that of the 
Gael of Albyn. The family of Mr Le Moine originally came from Pistre, 
near Rouen, in Normandy, and were closely connected with another 
famous Norman-Canadian family—the Le Moines, Barons de Longueuil. 
His maternal grandfather was Daniel Macpherson, who was born in In- 
verness in 1752. Mr Macpherson emigrated to America, but when the 
Colonies threw off their allegiance to the mother country, he was one of 
those staunch loyalists who gave up the land of their adoption and re- 
moved to Canada, sooner than fail in the duty which they conceived they 
owed to their sovereign. Mr Macpherson first settled in Sorel, where he 
married a Miss Kelly ; and afterwards engaged in fisheries and agriculture 
at Douglastown with great success. Subsequently he started a large 
fishing establishment at Point Saint Peter, Gaspé, and died at Saint 
Thomas, Montmagny, in June 1840, aged 88 years. Mr John Macpherson 
le Moine, who is well known at the Canadian Bar, has made the study 
of the history of his native city of Quebec a “labour of love,” and the 
labour also of no inconsiderahle portion of a busy life; and although the 
present writer had only once the pleasure of meeting him, still for several 
years, before and since a correspondence has been kept up betwixt, them, 
chiefly on matters connected with the part played by the Scots nation in 
the history of Canada. The correspondence first commenced when General 
Stewart’s statement, that Fraser's Highlanders wore the kilt in winter- 
time during their service in Canada, having been doubted, Mr Le Moine, 
with some slight assistance from the writer, was successful in upholding 
General Stewart’s character for truthfulness. This, therefore, will suffi- 
ciently explain the reasons which induced the writer to accede to his friend’s 
request, and make “The Scot in New France” known to the reading 
public of the Highlands, through the columns of the Celtic Magazine, 
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Mr Le Moine opens his “Inaugural Lecture” to the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec with a reference to the discovery of Canada 
by Jaques Cartier, and enquires, ‘‘ Were Cartier’s followers all French?” 
Although emphasis is laid upon such names as Michel Herue and Herwe 
Henry, I fail to see in them any evidence of Scots nationality. The 
most likely compatriot in the list is one Jehan Go, who, for all we can 
say, may have been a descendant of the famous Hal o’ the Wynd, who 
fought for his own hand. Guesses are, however, of but little worth from 
a literary point of view, and as Got is the name borne by, perhaps, the 
most talented actor at present on the French stage, it is much mor 
reasonable to assign a Gallic descent to Jehan Go, Cartier’s able-bodied 
seaman, rather than to claim him as our own countryman—John Gow, 

Mr Le Moine, however, reaches terra-firma when he introduces us to 
“Maitre Abraham ”—Alraham Martin dit ! Ecossais—the King’s Saint 
Lawrence pilot. Master Abraham, to whom belonged the level tract 
called from him the “ Plains of Abraham,” little imagined when in the 
year 1664, at the ripe age of 75, he lay upon his deathbed, what doughty 
deeds would be done by his countrymen on those same plains, a little less 
than one hundred years later. Further on we come to mention of Master 
Abraham’s contemporary, Captain Louis Kirke, a Scots Calvinist in the 
service of Louis XIII., who, in 1629, hoisted his standard on the bastions 
of Fort Saint Louis, as the “ Master of Quebec.” 

Mr Le Moine now allows a considerable lapse of time to intervene in 
his narrative, without comment, and abruptly brings his readers to the last 
years of French supremacy in Canada. ‘Two or three pages are devoted 
to the adventures of Major Stobo, a Glaswegian, chiefly gleaned from his 
Memoirs, printei at Pittsburg in 1854, These being inaccessible to the 
majority of the readers of the Celtic Magazine, I may perhaps be pardoned 
for reproducing a portion of them, in Mr Le Moine’s own words :— 


Five years previous to the battle of the Plains of Abraham, one comes across 
three genuine Scots in the streets of Quebec—all however prisoners of war, taken in 
the border raids—as such under close surveillance. One, a youthful and handsome 
officer of Virginia riflemen, aged 27 years, a friend of Governor Dinwiddie, had been 
allowed the range of the fortress, on parole. His good looks, education, smartness (we 
use the word advisedly), and misfortunes seem to have created much sympathy for 
the captive, but canny Scot. He has a warm welcome in many houses—the French 
ladies even plead his cause ; le beau Capitaine is asked out ; no entertainment is con- 
sidered complete without Captain —later on Major Robert Stobo. The two others are 
Lieutenant Stevenson, of Rogers’ Rangers, another Virginian corps, and a Leith car- 
penter, of the name of Clarke. Stobo, after more attempts than one, eluded the-French 
sentries, and still more dangerous foes to the peace of mind of a handsome bachelor— 
the ladies of Quebec. 

A plan of escape between him, Stevenson, and Clarke was carried out on Ist 
1759. “Major Stobo met the fugitives under a wind-mill, probably the old wind- 
on the grounds of the General Hospital Convent Having stolen a birch canoe, the 
party paddled it all night, and, after incredible fatigue and danger, they passed Isle- 
aux-Coudres, Kamouraska, and landed below this spot, shooting two Indians in self 
defence, whom Clarke buried after having scalped them, saying to the Major: ‘Good 
sir, by your permission, these same two scalps, when I come to New York, will sell for 
twenty-four good pounds: with this I'll be right merry, and my wife right beau.’ 
They then murdered the Indians’ faithful dog, because he howled, and buried him 
with his masters.” It was shortly after this that they met the laird of the Kamouraska 
Isles, le Chevalier de la Durantaye, who said that the best Canadian blood ran in his 
veins, and that he was of kin with the mighty Duc de Mirapoix. Had the mighty 


Duke, however, at that moment seen his Canadian cousin steering the four-oared boat, 
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loaded with wheat, he might have felt but a very qualified admiration for the mai 
of his stately demeanour and his nautical savoir faire. Stobo took possession 





the boat at that moment, it would be his fate to row a British subject thus. 


away his “decorated” and gartered legs. 


ended, he begs to go to Williamsburg, the then capital of Virginia. 


no—A French privateer boards them in the midst of the English Channel. 


in the invasion of Canada; here end the memoirs. 


Smollet, that Stobo was a friend of the latter author.” 









Chevalier’s pinnace, and made the haughty laird, nolens volens, row him with the rest 
of the crew, telling him to row away, and that had the Great Louis himself been in 


these last mighty works,” says the Memoirs, “a stern resolution sat upon his counte- 
nance, which the Canadian beheld and with reluctance temporised.” After a serieg 
of adventures, and dangers of every kind, the fugitives succeeded in capturing a French 
boat. Next they surprised a French sloop, and, after a most hazardous voyage, they 
finally, in their prize, landed at Louisbourg, to the general amazement. Stobo missed 
the English fleet ; but took passage two days after in a vessel leaving for Quebec, 
where he safely arrived to tender his services to the immortal Wolfe, who gladly 
availed himself of them. According to the Memoirs, Stobo used daily to set out to 
reconnoitre with Wolfe ; in this patriotic duty, whilst standing with Wolfe on the deck 
of a frigate, opposite the Falls of Montmorency, some French shots were nigh carrying 


Stobo next points out the spot, at Silleny, where Wolfe landed, and soon after was 
sent with despatches, via the St Lawrence, to General Amherst ; but, during the trip, 
) the vessel was overhauled and taken by a French privateer, the despatches having 
been previously consigned to the deep. Stobo might have swung at the yard-arm in 
this new predicament, had his French valet divulged his identity with the spy of Fort 
du Quesne ; but fortune again stepped in to preserve the adventurous Scot. There 
were already too many prisoners on board of the French privateer. A day’s provision 
is allowed the English vessel, which soon landed Stobo at Halifax, from whence he 
joined General Amherst, “many a league across the country.” . He served under 
Amherst on his Lake Champlain expedition, and there he finished the campaign; which 


It seems singular that no command of importance appears to have been given to 
4 the brave Scot. . . . On the 18th February 1760, Major Stobo embarked from 
New York for England, on board the packet with Colonel West, and several other 
gentlemen. One would imagine he had exhausted the vicissitudes of fortune. But 


Major again consigns to the deep his letters, all except one, which he forgot, in the 
pocket of his coat, under the arm-pit. . . . The despatch forgotten in his coat, on 
delivery to the great Pitt, brought back a letter from Pitt to Amherst. With this 
testimonial, Stobo sailed for New York, 24th April 1760, to rejoin the army engaged 


“Tt has been suggested,” say the Memoirs, “that Major Stobo was Smollet’s 
original for Captain Lismahago (the favoured suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble) in the 
adventures of Humphrey Clinker. It is known, by a letter from David Hume to 


Mr Le Moine next proceeds to condemn the policy which led France 
to withhold aid from the Jacobites, and which thus brought about the 
failure of the risings, initiated for the purpose of obtaining the re-estab- 
lishment of the Stuart dynasty. The following sentences will serve to 
show the author's line of argument :—“ Monsieur Michel tells us that the 
Scots, in 1420, landed in thousands in France to fight the English. In 
1759, we shall also find some thousands in America, enlisted to fight the 
French. About that time great changes had taken place in Scotland. The 
disaster of Culloden, in 1746, had opened out new vistas, Fate had that 
year set irrevocably its seal on a brave people ; the indifference of France 
had helped on the crisis. Scotchmen had had occasion to test the wise 
saying, ‘ Put not your faith in Princes.’ The rugged land of the Gael had 
been left to itself to cope with the Sassenach. Old France was forgetful 
of her pledged friendship—of her treaty of 1420 ; what was worse—of 
more recent promises, This memory had rankled in the breast of the 
fierce ‘children of the mist.’ . . . A desire for revenge—such after 
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the defeat of Culloden, was one of the motives stimulating the conduct of 
Highlanders with regard to France. Trusting to their swords and well. 
tempered dirks, they sought their fortunes 6n American soil, readily 
entering into the scheme to dislodge the French from Louisbourg and 
Quebec ; in this deadly encounter the ardent Scot showed himself as trug 
in his allegiance to Britain as he had been to France, when his faith wag 
plighted and his arm raised, to smite the then traditional enemy of Franeg 
—England.”* 

The author then discloses another side of the question—Jacobite 
officers, such as Tryon, Maceachren, and the Chevalier Johnstone, servi 
with the French forces, and the latter, as aide-de-camp to General de 
fighting against his countrymen upon the plains of Abraham. We also 
learn that the Chevalier (whose admirable account of the ’45 is so well- 
known) was the author of “Two Siege Diaries and a Dialogue of the 
Campaigns of 1759-60 in Canada.” A long account is also given of his 
adventures, which are already too notorious to deserve reproduction her, 

Mr Le Moine now approaches the final struggle which culminated in 
Wolfe’s victory, and fated Canada to become an appanage of the British 
Crown. He prefaces this with a list of officers, and some remarks upon 
the celebrated Fraser’s Highlanders (the first of the three 78th’s),+ which, 
being taken from Stewart's Sketches, need not be touched upon ; but the 
following remarks and anecdotes are well worthy of repetition :— 





If at times one feels pained at the ferocity which marked the conflict, and which 
won for Fraser’s Highlanders at Quebec the name of Les Sauvages d’ Ecosse, one feels 
relieved, seeing that the meeting was inevitable. . . . The kilted Highlanders of 
1759 were popularly known among the peasants as “ Les Petites Jupes” —(i.e., 
Petticoats). Most exaggerated stories were circulated as to their ferocity. 


He next goes on to quote Stewart, I. 303, in evidence of this ; but 
here he errs, as the passage he gives is taken from “ Letters from Guada- 
loupe,” and refers simply to the notions entertained of the Highlanden, 
by the French inhabitants of that island. 

After briefly mentioning that Fraser’s Highlanders distinguished them 
selves at the taking of Louisbourg in 1758, Mr Le Moine continues !— 
“ A singular incident marked the engagement at Carillon on the 8th July 


* Mr Le Moine’s argument is borne out by the following quotation I make from 
a note in Stewart :—“ An old Highland gentleman of seventy years of age, who had 
accompanied Fraser’s regiment as a volunteer, was particularly noticed for the dex 
terity and force with which he used his broadsword (at Louisbourg). This gentleman 
was Malcolm Macpherson of Phoiness, in the county of Inverness. A long and ruin 
ous law-suit, and, as he himeelf said, a desire of being revenged on the French for theit 
treacherous promises in’ 1745, made him take the field as a soldier. A near relation 
of his of the same name, when well advanced in years (for he had joined the Rebellion 
in 1745), acted nearly in a similar manner.”—C, M. 

+ The three Regiments are as follows :—(1), The 78th Fraser’s Highlanders, raised 
in 1757 by Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat, which must not be confounded with the 
71st, or Fraser’s Highlanders, raised by the same gentleman in 1775 and disbanded in 
1783. The men of the former regiment mostly settled in Canada, as will be seen 
from Mr Le Moine’s narrative. (2), The 78th, Seaforth’s Highlanders (now the 72d) 
raised in 1778, by Kenneth Mackenzie, Earl of Seaforth. (3), The 78th Highlanders, 
Ross-shire Buffs, raised by Francis Humberston Mackenzie, Lord Seaforth, in 1793. 
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1758, where a Scotch regiment suffered fearfully.” As proof of this he 

uotes the following from Garneau’s History of Canada :—“ The British 
esilers and Highlanders there persevered in the attack for three hours 
without flinching or breaking rank. The Highlanders, above all, under 
Lord John Murray covered themselves with glory. They formed the 
troops confronting the Canadians, their light and picturesque costume 
distinguishing them from all other soldiers amid the flames and smoke. 
The corps lost half of its men, and twenty-five of its officers were killed 
or severely wounded.”"* The next quotation is from Maple Leaves, a 
work also from the pen of Mr Le Moine, comprising anecdotes and stories 
illustrative of Canadian history and folk-lore :— 


Some Highlanders taken prisoners by the French and Canadians huddled to- 
gether on the battlefield, and expecting to be cruelly treated, looked on in mournful 
silence. Presently a gigantic French officer walked up to them, and whilst exchang- 
ing in a severe tone some remarks in French with some of his men, suddenly addressed 
them in Gaelic. Surprise in the Highlanders soon turned to positive horror. 
Firmly believing no Frenchman could evcr speak Gaelic, they concluded that his 
Satanic Majesty in person was before them—it was a Jacobite serving in the French 
army. 

Mr Le Moine then reverts to Fraser's Highlanders, and their appear- 
ance at the Battle of the Plains of Abraham.— 


Of the conduct of the Regiment on that eventful 13th September, an eye-witness, 
Malcolm Fraser, then a Lieutenant in this corps, has left an excellent narrative.+ 
From it we give the following extracts :—“ After pursuing the French to the very 
gates of the town, our regiment was ordered to form, fronting the town on the ground 
where the I'rench formed first ; at this time the rest of the army came up in good order. 
General Murray having then put himself at the head of our regiment, ordered them 
to fall to the left and march through the bush of wood towards the General Hospital, 
where they got a great gun or two to play upon us from the town, which, however, did 
no damage, but we had a few men killed and officers wounded by some skulking 
fellows, with small arms, from the bushes and behind the houses of the suburbs of St 
Louis and St John.” We shall interrupt this quotation of Lieutenant Fraser’s journal 
to insert some details, very recently furnished to us, by our respected townsman, John 
Fraser, Esq., better known as Long John Fraser; his memory is still green despite 
the frost of many winters. “In my youth,” says Mr Fraser, “I boarded with a ve 
aged militiaman who had fought at the battle of the Plains; his name was Josep 
Trahan. In 1759 Trahan was aged 18 years. Frequently has this old gossip talked 
to me about the incidents of the fight. I can well recollect old Trahan used to say 
how Montcalm looked before the engagement. He was riding a dark or black horse 
in front of our lines, bearing his sword high in the air, in the attitude of encouraging 
the men to do their duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, and the one covering 
the arm he held in the air, had fallen back, disclosing the white linen of his wrist- 
band. When he was wounded a rumour spread that he was killed; a panic ensued, 
and the soldiers rushed promiscuously from the Buttes a nepveu towards the Coteau 


* The Highlanders under Lord John Murray were no other than the famous 
Black Watch, and what is above called “ the engagement at Carilton,” is better known 
to Highlanders as “the disaster of Ticonderoga.” The Highlanders cut through the 
abbatis with their claymores, and some, driving their dirks between the stones of the 
wall, succeeded in mounting the fort, but they were eventually called back by General 
Abercromby. The 42d lost 8 officers, 9 sergeants, and 297 men killed (or more than 
one-half of the killed of the whole attacking force); and 17 officers, 10 sergeants, and 
306 men wounded. The enemy, who were completely sheltered in the fort and out- 
on numbered 5,000 men, of whom 2,800 were French regular troops of the line.— 


seh Pullishea under the auspices of the “Literary and Historical Society of Quebeo 
—1867-3.” 
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Sainte Genevieve, thence towards the St Charles, over the meadow on which St Roch 
has since being built. I can remember the Scotch Highlanders flying wildly after ng, 
with streaming plaids, bonnets and large swords—like so many infuriated demons— 
over the brow of the hill. In their course was a wood, in which we had some Indiang 
and sharp-shooters, who bowled over the Sauvages d’ Ecosse in fine style. Their al 
partly naked bodies fell on their face, and their kilts in disorder left exposed a portion di 
of their thighs, at which our fugitives, on passing bye, would make lunges with their 
- swords, cutting large slices out of the fleshiest portion of their persons.” 









The surrender of Quebec, after the death of the Marquis de Montcalm, i 
is next chronicled by Mr Le Moine:— a 


Chevalier Johnstone’s Siege narratives also mention a French post on the Sillery 7 
heights, commanded by an officer of the name of Douglas—apparently a Scotchman, 
You will, no doubt, be surprised to hear of another Scotch name, within the precinets 
of the city before the capitulation, a high, very high official—in fact, the French Com. 
mandant of Quebec, Chevalier de Ramezay. . . . The Lieutenant du Roy was 
Major de Ramezay, one of four brothers serving the French King, three of whom had 
devotedly fallen in his service. Major de Ramezay, for his services, had been decor. 
ated by Louis XV. with the cross of St Louis. His father, Claude de Ramezay, of 1 
the French navy, had been two years Governor of three Rivers, and twenty years 
Governor of Montreal under French rule ; he died Governor of that city. . . . Nor 
was there anything unsoldierly in de Ramezay’s surrender on the 18th September 
1759. It saved the despairing, devoted inhabitants from starvation, and the dis. 
mantled city from bombardment, sack, and pillage. The proceedings of the French 
Council of War, held before the capitulation and published under the auspices of this 
Society,* has done the French Commandant effectual, though tardy, justice.” 
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The following anecdote deserves mention :— } 


During the winter of 1759-60, a portion of Fraser’s Highlanders were quartered 
in the Ursulines Convent. Whether the absence of breeches on the brawny moun- , 
taineers was in the eyes of the good ladies a breach of decorum, or whether Christian 
charity impelled them to clothe the naked—especially during the January frosts, is 
hard to determine at the present time ; certain it is that the nuns generously begged | 
of Governor Murray to ve allowed to provide raiment for the barelegged sons of Cale- | 
donia. Also, a Canadian peasant aptly remarked of the kilt that he considered it 
trop frais pour Uhiver, et dangereux Tete a cause des maringouins—that is to say— 
too cool for winter, and dangerous in summer time on account of the mosquitoes. 





Referring to the action fought at St Foye on the 28th April 1760, 
between General Murray and General de Levi, Mr Le Moine quotes from 
his own Maple Leaves :— 


With this old windmill (Dumont’s) is associated one of the most thrilling episodes 
in the conflict. Some of the French Grenadiers and some of Fraser’s Highlanders 
took, lost, and retook the mill three times, their respective officers looking on in mute 
astonishment and admiration ; whilst a Scotch piper, who had been under arrest for 
bad conduct ever since the 13th September 1759, was piping away within hearing, 


Peace being soon after proclaimed, we learn that Fraser’s Highlanders 
were disbanded in 1764, when a very large number of them settled in 
Canada. Mr Le Moine says :— 


The countless clan of the Frasers, in the length and breadth of our land, retrace 
back to this grand old corps, their kinsfolk across the sea, and Simon Fraser’s com- 
panions in arms, the Macdonalds, Campbells, Macdonells, Macphersons, Stewarts, 
Rosses, Murrays, Camerons, Menzies, Nairns, Munros, Mackenzies, Cuthbert, 90 
deeply rooted in our soil.” 


* Mémoire du Sieur de Ramezay, Commandant & Québec. 
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A number of the old Fraser’s Highlanders re-enlisted into the 84th or 
Royal Emigrant Regiment, when it was raised in 1775, on the outbreak 
of hostilities with the American colonies, along with men from the 42d 
and Montgomerie’s Highlanders. The first battalion took part in the 
defence of Quebec against the Americans under Arnold and Montgomery, 
who were repulsed. The first battalion was reduced in Lower Canada in 
1784, and the second in Nova Scotia the same year, when grants of land 
were allowed to the officers and men as follows :—A field officer, 5000 
acres ; a captain, 3000 ; a subaltern, 500 ; a sergeant, 200 ; a private, 100, 

Before quitting the military settlers of Canada, two deserve mention. 
The first is— 

Sergeant James Thompson of Fraser’s Highlanders, a big giant, who was at Louis- 
bourg in 1758, and Quebec in 1759, and came from Tain, Scotland, to Canada as a 
volunteer to accompany a friend—Captain David Baillie of the 78th. His athletic 
frame, courage, integrity and intelligence, during the seventy-two years of his Canadian 
career, brought him employment, honour, trust and attention from every Governor of 
the Colony, from 1759 to 1830, when he expired at the family mansion, St Ursale 
Street, aged 98 years. At the battle of the Plains of Abrahem, James Thompson, as 
hospital sergeant, was intrusted with the landing at Point Lévi of the wounded, who 
were crossed over in boats; he tells us of his carrying some of the wounded from 
the crossing at Lévi up the hill, all the way to the church at St Joseph converted into 
an hospital, and distant three miles from the present ferry: a six-foot giant alone 
could have been equal to such a task. In 1775, Sergeant Thompson, as overseer of 
Government Works, was charged with erecting the palisades and other primitive con- 
trivances to keep out Brother Jonathan. 


The other is— 


Sturdy old Hugh M‘Quarters, the brave artillery sergeant, who at Pres-de- Ville, 
on that momentous 31st December 1775, applied the match to the cannon which con- 
signed to a snowy shroud Brigadier-General Richard Montgomery, his two aides, 
Macpherson and Cheeseman, and his brave, but doomed followers, some eleven in all, 
the rest having sought safety in flight. Old Hugh M‘Quarters lived in Champlain 
Street and closed his career there, in 1812. 

Amongst other Scotch emigrants are the United Empire Loyalists, who 
in 1783 settled at the Baie des Chaleurs, at New Carlisle, at Sorel, and at 
Douglas, Gaspé Bay, where they founded a town. ‘There are also many 
other places, settled voluntarily, or by private enterprise, such as Metis, 
which was settled by Mr J. M‘Nider of Quebec, in 1823. 

Mr Le Moine gives sketches of some of the Scotch Governors, such as 
General Murray, Sir James Craig, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Elgin, and the 
Marquis of Lorne. Other notabilities are also mentioned, such as Sir 
William Grant, born at Elchies on the Spey, Attorney-General of Quebec, 
and afterwards Lord Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas and Master of 
the Rolls in England ; Lieutenant-Governor Peter Hunter, “brother of 
two celebrated physicians, John and William Hunter,” who died in 1805. 
Governor the Duke of Richmond, who died in 1819; the Rev. George 
Henry, military chaplain and the first Presbyterian minister; William 
Smith, Chief-Justice of Lower Canada, &c. 

Mr Le Moine’s notes, appendices, &c., are very ably selected for the 
illustration of his arguments ; and among our own well-known authors we 
find represented Skene’s Highlanders, Brown’s History of the Highlands, 
Stewart’s Sketches, Logan’s Scottish Gael, Burton’s Scot Abroad, &c, 
Amongst other works, it will be sufficient to mention Garneau’s History 
of Canada, Christie’s History of Canada, Kirke’s First English Conquest 
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of Canada, Rattray’s Scot in British North America, Walrond’s Letters 
of the Earl of Elgin, Le Moine’s Maple Leaves, Jesuit’s Journal, Journal 
du Siege de Quebec, Quebec Past and Present, &c. I have also personally 
to thank Mr Le Moine for the prominence he has given to some matter, 
with which I supplied him previously, relating to the capture of Quebee, 
and Highland soldiers wearing the kilt by choice ; the latter subject has 
been extensively noticed by Mr Le Moine in his pamphlet. Amongst 
other matter there are lists of Jacques Cartier’s crew, of noted Scotchmen 
of Montreal past and present, of British officers who have married in 
Canada, of principal marriages between British and French, of the Quebec 
Curling Club of 1838, and of the officers of the Quebec St Andrew's 
Society of 1836 and of the present day. Ata St Andrew’s dinner in 
1837, Mr Archibald Campbell, “Her Majesty’s Notary,” sang a song 
urging his hearers to stick to the land their fathers conquered. The last 
verse runs— 


Be men like those the hero brought, 

With their best blood the land was bought, 

And fighting as your fathers fought 

Keep it or die ! 
Mention is also made of a famous Scotch dinner at Halifax, in 1814, 
where no less than fifty-two toasts were drank. The twenty-sixth may 
be repeated :—‘ May James Madison and all his faction be soon compelled 
to resign the reins of government in America, and seek a peace’ establish- 
ment with their friend Bonaparte at Elba.” Airs—‘‘ The Rogue’s March,” 
and “ Go to the devil and shake yourself.” 
In conclusion, Mr Le Moine after enumerating various leading Scots 

—Canadian merchants and litterateurs (amongst whom he includes Evan 
Maccoll)—he concludes as follows :— 


The voice of a Neilson, a Galt, a Robertson, a Ross, an Ogilvie, in our Commons 
at Quebec, has responded to that of a Morris, a Macdougall, a Brown, a Mackenzie, a 
Macdonald, in the Supreme Council of the Nation at Ottawa. With such hopeful 
materials—such energetic factors, as the free, the sturdy Briton—the cultured de- 
scendant of the Norman—the self-reluctant Scot—the ardent Milesian, there exists in 
those fertile northern realms ruled over by England’s gentle Queen, the component 
parts of a great commonwealth, which will gradually consolidate itself, with the 
modifications time may bring into the national organisation, under which Canadians of 
all creeds and origins may associate in a vast and liberty-loving confederation. 








SKETCH OF EXPLORATIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Some time ago, when noticing the publication of Dr Maclachlan’s songs 
by the Ardnamurchan Glasgow Association, we made complaint of the 
general inaction of other Celtic Societies. We are glad now to find the 
Cowal Society issuing a very neat and most interesting booklet—a “Sketch 
of Explorations in Australia, by the late John Mackinlay,” a native of 
Cowal, carefully prepared and judiciously arranged by a good and genuine 
Celt—our excellent friend, Mr Duncan Whyte. The frontispiece is a good 
likeness of the indomitable explorer, while on the title-page we have @ 
capital wood-cut of his hoat on the Alligator River. There are also several 
other illustrations, including one of a very handsome monument erected to 
Mackinlay’s memory in the colony. The profits from the sale of the book 
are to be devoted to the relief of the widows and orphans connected with 
the Society, and we are glad to find that this is not the first successful 
venture by the Society in the same field. 























































Correspondence. 


OO 


er, 

ee, PRINCIPAL SHAIRP A HIGHLANDER. 

nas TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 

gst Dear Mr Epitur,—I find in one respect, with considerable regret, that I 

en committed a mistake in my short address last month at our Gaelic Society 

se festival. Speaking of the beauties of the Gaelic language philologically, 

“ I stated that “even many learned Lowlanders greatly admired that lan- 
8 


ge, and I gave as examples Professor Blackie, Principal Shairp of St 
mn Andrews, Professor Geddes of Aberdeen, and William Jolly, Esq., H.M. 


ng Inspector of Schools—gentlemen who, though they were not Highlanders, 
ast and had not a single drop of Highland blood in their veins, sought to pry 
into the origin of languages, and were most enthusiastic in their admira- 

tion of Gaelic.” I am now satisfied, on the best authority, that I ought 

not to have included the honoured name of Principal Shairp in this list, 

he being a gentleman who has undoubtedly genuine Celtic blood in his 

14 veins. As a proof of this, I find that his mother was a Campbell, of the 
nay house of Auchinbreck, one of the oldest branches of that Clan, and a 
Hed descendant of the Auchinbreck honourably mentioned in the Legend of 
ish. Montrose. But still more, his father’s mother was Mary Macleod of Dun- 
ch,” vegan, Isle of Skye, a daughter of the Macleod of Macleod who lived in 
the middle of last century. Owing to this connection the learned 
Principal’s father was named Norman. It must therefore be allowed, and 


van allowed with no ordinary pleasure, that Principal John Campbell Shairp 
has much true Highland as well as Norman blood in his veins, He is 
not, however, the only Principal who was of this distinguished lineage, for 





rie King’s College, Aberdeen, had its Principal Macleod, a gentleman of the 
etal family of Talisker in Skye, a branch or sept of the Macleods of Dunvegan. 
| de- Principal Macleod was maternal grandfather to the present Professor 
ts in Norman Macpherson of the Edinburgh University ; and from his con- 
— nection with the Chiefs of Dunvegan, must have been a relative of Principal 
f Shairp of St Andrews. 
ns of airp Oo 
The Highland connection of this esteemed Principal is thus established, 
but I am afraid it is hopeless to discover any Highland blood in the veins 
of the learned and indefatigable Professor John Stuart Blackie, he himself 
ongs having frequently asserted that he is not, what he would dearly wish to 
the be—a Highlander. Yet his regard for the Highlanders, and for their 
the language, and dress, and songs, and music, is so great, that he has done 
etch all in his power to possess as much as possible—to become, as it were, one 
e of of themselves. ‘The worthy gentleman is particulary proud of everything 
uine Celtic ; but were he to appear in the Highland garb, with belted plaid, 
rood plumed bonnet, philabeg, dirk, and sword, his alert, elastic frame would 
ve & not make a very successful representation of Rob Roy on a theatrical 
veral stage! The very sight of the learned Grecian thus robed might more 
ad to than likely cause some astonished Bailie to exclaim, “ My conscience |” 
book The excellent Professor has, however, secured for himself the rightful title 
with of a Highland proprietor, and all his friends, who are many, may rest 
ssful assured that there will never be any cruel evictions from his beautiful © 


property. Long life to the creator of the Celtic Chair! 
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As to the worthy and learned Professor Geddes, whose researches into 
Celtic literature are so great and so creditable to himself, and whose philo- 
logical acumen is so worthy of his high talents, my belief is, that he lays no 
claim to the possession of Celtic blood. ‘The same may be said of our own 
accomplished Inspector of Schools, Mr William Jolly, than whom no one 
can be more persevering or can take a greater delight in prying into the 
arcana of science, or in digging up the radical characteristics of Celtic 
literature, and of every description of Highland folk-lore.—I remain, &, 

INVERNESS, ALEX, MACGREGOR, 

—oj—— 
REGIMENTAL TARTANS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
London, 15th February 1881, 

S1r,—The papers have lately been full of bitter complaints, owing 
to the proposals of the Government to abolish regimental tartans. But 
what at first moved Lord Archibald Campbell tu the fray has now de 
generated into a squabble as to whether the 42d breacun is, or is not, 
the Campbell tartan. I have my own views on the subject, but I do not 
desire to ventilate them now: suffice it to say that many of the state 
ments are, to say the least, rash ; as for instance, that in the letter of Mr 
Campbell of Dunstaffnage, quoted by Lord Archibald in the Scotsman of 
yesterday, to the effect that he had heard the tartan of the 71st called the 
Hunting Campbell. Iam aware that the Macleods and Mackenzies claim 
the same plaid, but I did not know before that Lord Macleod, son of the 
attainted Karl of Cromarty, was one of the Siol Diarmaid / 

But let us endeavour to lift the subject out of the Slough of Despond 
into which it has fallen in the columns of the daily press, and in doing 
so, impress upon every Highlander, at home or abroad, the absolute ne 
cessity of protesting against one of the most gratuitous outrages ever 
practised upon the feelings of a high-spirited people. 

The other night, at a meeting held in the Hal! of the Scottish Cor- 
poration of London, I called the attention of the reporter of the Duily 
Telegraph to the following passage in the celebrated Disarming Act :— 

“ And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That from and 
after the First Day of August, One thousand seven hundred and forty- 
seven, no Man or boy, within that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
other than such as shall be employed as Officers or Soldiers in His 
Majesty's Forces, shall, on any pretence whatsoever, wear or put on the 
clothes, commonly called Highland clothes (that is to say), the Plaid, 
Philebeg, or little Kilt, Trowse, Shoulder Belts, or any part whatever of 
what peculiarly belongs to the Highland Garb ; and that no Tartan, or 
party coloured Plaid or Stuff shall be used for Great Coats, or for Upper 
Coats, &c.” 

We have heard of the coercion of the lairds when they drove the 
Highland cotters from their homes ; and we hear the Irish complaining 
that a Liberal Government is forging the chains of a Coercion Bill, to 
enable their landlords to bind them hand and foot : these matters are be 
yond the scope of this letter. But this I do say, that Mr Childers, 
_ Closely following his leader’s steps in the coercive path, wishes to put an 
indignity upon Highland officers and soldiers, from which they were 
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specially exempted under the penal Act of 1747, an Act which rendered 
its infringers liable to the punishment of death, or transportation beyond 
the seas. 

How was it that a greater statesman, Pitt, Earl of Chatham, thought of 
the Highlanders? He says :—“ I sought for merit wherever it was to be 
found ; it is my boast that I was the first Minister who looked for it and 
found it in the mountains of the north. I called it forth and drew into 
your service a hardy and intrepid race of men, who, when left by your 
jealousy, became a prey to the artifice of your enemies, and had gone nigh 
to have overturned the State in the war before the last. These men in 
the last war were brought to combat on your side; they served with 
fidelity, as they fought with valour, and conquered for you in every part 
of the world.” These noble words were spoken in the reign of George 
IIL, but the times are surely retrograding, when, during the reign of 
Queen Victoria, a responsible Minister of the Crown dares to sweep away 
bodily one of the most cherished traditional emblems of a race, with the 
cynical sneer of “foolish sentiment.” 

The War Office is said to be preparing to abolish the regimental 
tartans, and to substitute one general pattern. Whatis this to be? Not 
the Royal Stuart, worn by the 72d, for that is universally declared to be 
too glaring for the red coat, and the Government are not prepared to habit 
the Highlanders in buff or green. Rumour has been abroad with her 
thousand tongues, whispering that a certain august personage, and a cele- 
brated purveyor of Celtic fabrics, have been laying their heads together 
with a view to the concoction of a new tartan. This I do not believe. 
But I more readily credit a report that an abomination called the Hunting 
Stuart is to be foisted upon the army, a tartan, heaven save the mark, 
which had no existence some forty years ago. Spurious tartans have 
been palmed off upon the credulous by the late John Sobieski and Charles 
Edward Stuart, and atrocities, such as the “ Victoria” and the “ Prince 
Charlie,” have been perpetrated by the manufacturers of spectacle cases 
and blotting books. Who wear the so-called Hunting tartans? Only the 
clans whose tartans are red! Certain chiefs, either ashamed of, or careless 
about their heraldic plaid, permitted such things to be evolved from the 
inner consciousness of the tailors. Who ever heard of a hunting Gordon, 
Mackenzie, Forbes, or Farquharson? No doubt after the ’45 the seds of 
certain historical tartans were lost, and notably the Mackenzies and the 
Macleods claim the same. But even supposing the regimental tartans to 
be not older than the dates on which the regiments were respectively 
raised, will any hair-splitter contend that the breacan which waved from 
the shoulders of the 42d in Egypt—of the 78th under Havelock—of the 
79th at Waterloo—of the 92d and 72d with Roberts—of the 93d in “ the 
thin red line” at Balaclava—of the 71st at Vittoria—of the 74th at 
Assaye—of the 91st at Vimiera—is not as historical as the victories of 
the British army! If the authorities are determined to Prussianize the 
Highland soldier, let them lose no time in denationalizing them—throw 
the bonnet and claymore on the midden—cram the pickelhaube on his 
head, and thrust the zwndnadelgewehr into his hand. 

Mr Childers’ statement in the House, that an identity of tartan was 
necessary to the linked battalion system, will hardly hold water, as the 
kilt is adaptable to any soldier, other than a dwarf or giant, by the simple 
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alteration of the position of two buckles. There is an old proverb to thé 
effect that it is “ill to take the breeks aff a Hielan’man,” but if they rob 
us of our tartan, they will leave us “poor indeed,” not to say “naked.” 
If the authorities sacrifice the regimental tartans, their iconoclastic 
will soon reach the colours and the numbers, and it is not difficult to 
prophesy that the glorious record of the services of the Highland regiments 
will, by a dash of Mr Childers’ pen, be blotted out for ever from the page 
of history.—I am, &c., 

A HIGHLAND OFFICER, 





O0—— 

Tus Town Council of Inverness, on Friday, 18th Feb., petitioned unani- 
mously against the Abolition of the distinctive Tartans in our Highland 
Regiments, Dean of Guild Mackenzie, Editor of the Celtic Magazine, 
introduced the resolution in the following terms :— 


Provost and Gentlemen,—In moving in terms of notice that we petition Her 
Majesty, the House of Commons, and the Minister for War, against the narrow- a) 
minded, short-sighted, and impolitic proposal to abolish the distinctive tartans now 
worn by our Highland regiments, I feel a sense of humiliation in having to call upon 
you as representatives, not only of the feelings of the people of Inverness but of the 
whole Highlands—of every Highlander, civil and military—and I may say with perfect 
safety, every patriotic Scotchman throughout the world. (Hear, hear.) This is no poli- 
tical or party question, but one which has roused the indignation of every man in the 
country. On this it need only be pointed out that the leading spirit in the social rebellion 
which is already up against it is Lord Archibald Campbell, a son of the great Duke of 
Argyll, one of the most distinguished members of the present Government. He at 
least among the Whigs has placed Highlanders under a deep debt of gratitude for 
taking the patriotic position which has for the present nominally placed him in an " 
antagonistic position to the Government of which his father is such a prominent member, 
(Cheers.) For my own part, in a case where the interest, honour, and patriotic aspirations 
of my brother Highlanders are involved, I care not a straw for Whig or Tory. (Cheers.) 
I am a Highlander first, and a politician next. I cannot, however, shut my eyes to the 
fact that it is the same party who stripped the Highlanders of their national dress in 
1747, and made it a crime to wear a bit of tartan in any form subject to six months 
imprisonment without the option of a fine, without being admitted to bail, and, for asecond 
conviction, to be transported for seven years, is the same political party who, in the 
year of grace 1881, propose again to rob my countrymen of their ancient dress so soon 
as they decide upon serving Her Majesty against the common enemy. (Hear, hear.) 
What even Dr Johnson, by no means a friend of the Highlanders, in 1747 described 
rather as “an ignorant wantonness of power than the proceedings of a wise and 
beneficent legislature,” must be held to be infinitely more so in the present day. No | 
excuse can be pleaded now. The same spirit which framed the horrid oath admi- | 
nistered at Fort-William in 1747 and 1748 is responsible for the present proposal 
to unclothe and denationalise the Highlanders. In 1747 the Whigs compelled my 
countrymen to swear as fullows:—“I, A. B., do swear, as I shall answer to God at 
the Great Day of Judgment, I have not, nor shall have, in my possession any 
sword, pistol, or arm whatsoever, and never use tartan, plaid, or any part of the 
Highland garb ; and if I do so may I be cursed in my undertakings, family, and pro 
perty—may I never see my wife and children, father, mother, or relations ; may I be 
killed in battle a8 a coward, and lie without Christian burial in a strange land far from 
the graves of my forefuthers and kindred ; may all this come across me if I break my 
oath.” (“Shameful.”) That is if he wore a bit of tartan, all this was to happen to 
him. Can any language describe the atrocious spirit which invented and admini- 
stered that horrid and blasphemous oath! (Cheers.) Yet the spirit is not yet extinct, 
in so far as the Highlands are concerned, but is largely shared by the present Govern- 
ment, if we may judge from the conduct and opinions of the War Minister. How differ- 
ent from the far-seeing policy of the great Pitt, who discovered among our barren 
hills the men to fight the battles of our common country, and carry victory to all parts 
of the world—wherever they went! (Applause.) The levelling tendencies of the present 
day must be checked. It is thought that if you abolish the Highland dress that 
will at the same time abolish the Highlander as a being having aspirations and a 
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tory of his own, as the representative of an ancient and heroic race. If you can also 
muff out his language the design of the enemy will be a = We have been told 
that Gaclic-speaking people are so few that it would be a false policy to teach their 
. We asked for a Gaelic census to disprove this unfounded assertion, but 
that is refused until questions regarding it become awkward in the attempts to secure 
aseat for the Lord Advocate, who advised the Government that it should not be granted. 
The Highlanders threaten to become troublesome in a small way, and then the Govern- 
ment gives way, but only so far as Scotland is concerned, though there are a great many 
Gaelic-speaking Highlanders throughout the centres of English population. We must 
vere in our determination not to be snuffed out—(cheers)—and I trust that we 
fa the Highland Capital will give forth such a certain sound as will convince the Go- 
vernment that we are not to be abolished altogether as Highlanders, stripped of our 
dress and robbed of our language to suit the convenience of blundering War Ministers 
and Cockney officials in London. (Applause.) Mr Childers says that the change is ne- 
cessary in consequence of the previous blunder of making officers and men liable to 
serve in more than one regiment. My opinion is that he should go back and rectify 
the original blunder, and not to commit one still more gross in order to fit in with the 
firstone. (Hear, hear.) No doubt a few prosaic, utilitarian souls—(laughter)—for whom 
Ihave the most supreme pity—(laughter)—but not an atom of respect—(cheers)—will 
tell us that it is all sentiment. I admit it ; but is not the world—even the few men who 
cry down sentiment governed by it. Is it not the very essence of sentiment to see 
men—every man in the British Army—prepared to lay down their lives to guard and 
rotect their regimental colours or to recapture them from the enemy? (Loud cheers.) 
Banish sentiment and what have you remaining, but a piece of coloured cloth, stuck 
on the top of a pole. (Hear.) Every Highland soldier dressed in his own distinctive 
tartan is a set of colours to himself, as it were, and to each of his comrades. A High- 
land regiment in kilts is a moving forest of living regimental colours—(cheers)—and 
hence the glorious results wherever the Highlanders are engaged. (Loud cheers.) 
Thave said enough. We cannot permit to have our regiments stripped and ourselves 
insulted. I care not whether the proposal comes from Whig, from Radical, or from 
Tory. The present agitation throughout the country—from Land’s End to John 
0'Groat’s—will prove irresistible. It is a splendid movement. The Highlanders— 
the whole nation—are aroused. Lord Archibald Campbell, kissing the dirk, last night 
in Stafford House, in good old Highland fashion (cheers) and the company present, 
composed of the leaders of society—the first in the land—passing it round and follow- 
ing his example—(applause)—unmistakably indicate a determination that the High- 
lander is not vet to be snuffed out. (Hear, hear.) So far as we can, as representa- 
tives of the Highland Capital, we should plant our feet firmly and answer “ Never.” 
(Loud cheers.) We shall swear on the dirk too if need be. (Cheers.) It would be 
wijust not to acknowledge the deep obligations we as Highlanders are under to Mr 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, our Burgh Member, for his efforts not only in this but in 
all other matters of interest to the Gaelic race, especially the Gaelic Census. (Cheers.) 
But there is another gentleman who has done more in this latter movement than is 
generally known, namely, Sir Kenneth 8S. Mackenzie of Gairloch—(loud cheers)—who, 
Iunderstand, personally approached the Home Secretary in London, and for the last 
three weeks was indefatigable in pressing upon him the claims of the Highlanders. 
(Cheers.) I beg to move that we petition Her Majesty the Queen in the following terms, 
as also in proper form, the House of Commons, and the Minister for War; and that 
the Provost be requested to sign the petitions on behalf and in name of the Provost, 

Magistrates, and Town Council of the Capital of the Highlands :— 

“NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT. 

“To THE QuEEN’s Most EXceELLent MAJEstyY : 

“May it please your Majesty, —We, the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council 
of the Ancient and Royal Burgh of Inverness, believing that we represent the na- 
tional feeling of Scotland, humbly petition that the Tartan dress hitherto worn by the 
various Highland Regiments as distinctive of the districts in which they were raised, 
and in which dress they have fought with honour and glory in every part of the globe, 
be not changed, believing that such distinctive Tartans add to the espirit de corps, and 
em such changes as are contemplated are contrary to the instincts of all true High- 

lers,”’ 


Seconded by Bailie Kenneth Macdonald, and carried nem. con., amidst 
loud applause. 
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Genealogical Motes and Queries. 


————, —— 


QUERIES. 


MacMiyn orn MAckKtEemin.—Is this name known to any of the readers of the 
Celtic Magazine? The latter I find to have been the early form of spelling the name, 
This is proved by receipts which have come into my possession. Tradition 
relates that the first of the name emigrated from the South-West Highlands of 
Scotland, via Ireland, in 1746, he having to leave the country for the part he took in 
the Rebellion of that year. Any one who can throw any light on the origin of the 
name will confer a great favour upon MaocMiny. 


[The original name of “ Macklemin,” may possibly have been the equivalent for 
“MacClymont.” We have met with several names in Canada last year, which were 
spelt phonetically, the parties when they arrived being, in many cases, quite unable to 
spell their own names, and those who had occasion to take down their names on their 
arrival on the other side of the Atlantic made the best they could of them. Macklemin 
is almost identical in sound with the Gaelic form of MacClymont; or perhaps of 
MacLamond.—Ed. 0.M.] 





LreapHar Comunn NAM Fron GHAIDHEAL.—We are glad to learn from Mr Mae- 
intyre North that he is progressing with this valuable work. Sending him a third 
list of subscribers, the other day, which reached us in consequence of the advertise- 
ment of the work in the Celtic Magazine, he writes—“I wish the others sent me as 
many orders as you, but they seem all to come through you, I suppose from all the 
better classes reading your Magazine . . . . half the plates are printed, but the 
type being special, it will take longer than I expected ; and the printer will not pro- 
mise the work until the end of April. So that the subscription list will be continued 
open until the end of March, unless the number printed is subscribed for before that 
time. The work has grown vastly upon me. I received many suggestions for addi- 
tional plates which I have been obliged to decline, but even then, instead of the fifty- 
nine plates promised in my prospectus, I cannot do with less than seventy, and instead 
of eight chapters of letterpress in one volume, I shall have seventeen or eighteen in 
two volumes—without reckoning the Introduction and Appendix.” Those wishing 
to secure copies should send us their names without delay, as it will be almost impos- 
sible to procure a copy of the work at a reasonable price after the subscription list is 
closed. It is quite clear Mr North intends to keep more than good faith with his 
patrons, by so very much extending the work beyond. what he originally promised. 
The issue is to be strictly limited, and the plates are to be rubbed out so soon as the 
subscribed number is thrown off. Among the names sent through us are Lachlan 
Macdonald of Skaebost; John H. Dixon, Inveran; Rev. T. Grant, Rosslyn; The 
Chisholm ; Evan C. Sutherland-Walker of Skibo; Bailie Kenneth Macdonald; Ex- 
Bailie Noble ; H. Munro Mackenzie, Whitehaven; Mrs Drummond, Palace Gate, 
Kensington ; Geo. C. J. Tomlinson, London; B. Homer-Dixon, Toronto; Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Bristol; Principa] Grant, Kingston University; Kenneth Gollan, New 
Zealand; Kenneth D. Macrae, South Australia; Frederick D. Macrae, do.; Messrs 
Trubner & Co., London ; John Menzies & Co., Edinburgh ; D. Wyllie & Son, Aber- 
deen ; Colin Chisholm; R. Mackenzie, London; Alex. M. M. Macrae, Glenoze; 
John Fraser, Ceylon; James Munro, J.P., Australia; Kenneth R. Mackenzie, “— 
Breton ; N. Macdonald of Dunach; Duncan Cameron, Kinloch-Rannoch; N. 
Mackenzie, Fort-William ; Donald A. Cameron, J.P., New Zealand; Alex. Joseph 
Macrae, N. S. Wales ; Duncan Macrae, J.P., do.; Colonel Ross of Cromarty ; Lieu- 
tenant Craigie Halkett, 78th Highlanders ; the late Councillor James H. Mackenzie, 
&c., &c. A few of these gentlemen, as also ourselves, have ordered as many as four 
copies. We shall be glad to receive additional names up to the 31st of March when 
the list will be closed. 


REGIMENTAL TARTANS.—A large and influental committee of the Gaelic 
Society is organising a public meeting to be held in Inverness on Friday, 4th March, 
to;protest_against the abolition of Regimental Tartans—Wm. Mackay, hon. secretary, 
Convener, 
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